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Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Editorial Assistant 
Fiorence I. Adams. 


Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Cone 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
If undesignated, it will be given to some college, pub- 
lic library or person anxious to have the Leader and 
unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can reud the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 


HAROLD MARSHALL, MANAGER 


176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. Kenmore 6570 
DORCHESTER AVE. AND 60th St., CHICAGO 
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Seventy-nine Unitarian Clergymen 


Deerfield, Sept. 5.—Voicing hot protest 
against the recent declaration of the Rev. 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of the 
Christian Register of Boston, a Unitarian 
publication, to the effect that ‘‘no Catholic 
should be elected President of the United 
States,’’ seventy-nine Unitarian ministers 
here to-day framed a resolution stressing 
the tolerant stand of their church. They 
declared that no candidate should ever be 
regarded as disqualified for office by reason 
of his religious belief. 

A heated discussion of Dr. Dieffenbach’s 
address, delivered Aug. 16 at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia Institute of Politics in 
Charlottesville, Va., preceded the drafting 
of the resolution. He was reported then 
as saying: “‘A Roman Catholic should not 
be elected President of the United States.”’ 

Frequent reference to Governor Smith’s 
candidacy was made in the discussion. 
The ministers, assembled in the Deerfield 
Academy for the Unitarian Ministers’ In- 
stitute of the Unitarian Ministerial Union, 
issued the following statement: 

“To avert possible misunderstanding by 
the general public as to what we are con- 
vinced is the attitude of the great body of 
ministers and people in the Unitarian 
churches of the United States, seventy- 
nine Unitarian ministers, meeting at their 
national biennial institute in Deerfield, 
Mass., solemnly reaffirm that the tradi- 
tional position of our free fellowship in 
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loyalty and devotion to the principles laid 
down in the federal constitution is that no 
candidate for public office within the gift 
of the American people should ever be re- 
garded as disqualified for such office by 


reason of his particular form of religious — 


belief or affiliation, and further affirm that 
neither this nor any other expresssion by a 
Unitarian group or individual can be taken 
as binding upon any but the person or per- 
sons making it.”’ 

The resolution was read by Dr. Alson 
Robinson of Plainfield, N. J. Earl C. Davis 
of Concord, N. H., presided. It was sent 
out with the expressed hope that wide pub- 
licity would be accorded it so that the 
nation as a whole would not think the re- 
cent utterances of Dr. Dieffenbach con- 


formed to the views of the denomination as ~ 


aunit. Dr. Edwin Slocombe of Lexington 


asked for a vote on the Boston editor’s po- ~ 


sition; the opposition was unanimous. 
Dr. John Lathrop of Brooklyn read a 
letter from Prof. F. A. Christie, church his- 


torian of Meadville Theological Seminary, — 
in which Professor Christie said that Cath- — 
olics were genuinely devoted to the United — 


States and would hold that devotion above 
any allegiance to the Vatican. 

It was intimated that Dr. Dieffenbach 
may be asked to “go a little slow” in re- 
iterating in the Christian Register the views 
he expressed at the Virginia institute-— 
The Boston Herald. 


Labor Day Week-end at Murray Grove 


It was my privilege and pleasure to 
again visit the birthplace of the Univer- 
salist Church in America and attend the 
Institute at Murray Grove over the Labor 
Day week-end. The combined Institute 
of the W. N. M. A., the G.S. 8S. A. and the 
Y. P. C. U. opened on Aug. 25 and had 
been in session for a week when my party 
arrived, a little before noon on Saturday, 
Sept. 1. After registering and being as- 
signed to our rooms we prepared for lunch- 
eon. Just prior to luncheon we had an 
opportunity to greet old friends. 

A lawn mowing contest was scheduled 
to follow, but due to a scarcity of muscular 
arms very little grass was cut. More popu- 
lar was a trip to Ocean Gate, where swim- 
ming was enjoyed. Rev. Robert Tipton, 
resident pastor, could be seen in the water 
with a bright colored hat on his head and 
a cigar in his mouth. 

Saturday evening was the banquet. The 
dining room had been prettily decorated 
with blue and white crepe paper. After 
the serving of a delicious meal which had 
been prepared under the direction of Mrs. 
Andrew J. Weakley, ‘‘Bud’’ Gabell acted 
as toastmaster. Greetings were extended 
by Mr. J. C. Krayer of the Murray Grove 
Association, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle of the 
G. S. S. A., Miss Alice G. Enbom of the 
W.N.M.A., Miss Eleanor Prescott of the 


Y.P.C.U., Mr. William R. Settgas of the 
Y. P. C. U., Miss Eleanor Wicks and Mr. | 


Robert Polk. Dr. George E. Huntley gave 
the history of a trip to Atlantic City, after 
the guests furnished the adjectives which 
he had left out when preparing his ‘‘story.’’ | 
Mrs. Samuel Cushing favored us with a- 
few violin solos. 

The evening was devoted to a mas- 
querade at the Y. P. C. U. House. The 
costumes were many and varied and the 
judges had difficulty in selecting the win- 
ners. Mr. Paine amused the party by in- 
viting us to make chalk marks on a black- 
board which he in turn would change into 
faces. Ice cream and cake were served by — 
the Misses Miller. A friendship circle 
brought the evening to a close. 

Sunday was a day long to be remem- 
bered. /The weather was perfect. Sunday 
school was held in the Potter Memorial 
Church followed by church services at 
which Dr. Huntley preached. 

Following dinner the Y. P. C. U. gath- 


the leadership of “‘Buddy’’ Settgas, vice+|. 
president of the General Union. f 
The early part of the evening was de- 


f 


costume, Mrs. Cushing told us of her ex-}' 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthinees of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. r 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


PUTTING OURSELVES OUT OF BUSINESS 


HE more orderly we become the less need there 
will be of policemen, the more fair in our déal- 
ings with one another, the less need of lawyers, 

the more wise in our living, the less need of doctors. 
The more perfect we can make society the less need 
there will be of social reformers. Illustrations could 
pe multiplied indefinitely. Many of us who are at 
fundamental and important tasks are really working 
(oO put ourselves out of business. It will be a great 
Jay when there will be no need of jailers or execution- 
ars, when we do not have to develop experts in chem- 
cal warfare or the operation of great fleets. We even 
ook forward to the time when there will not be so 
many preachers. Probably there always will be 
churches of some form or other, because the church 
s a channel of expression for fundamental things. 
There is no question, however, but that the services 
n the churches in the future will be vastly different 
‘rom what they are to-day. 

A very few of the original kindergartens of the 
country survive. The great majority have been 
slosed up. The kindergarten movement as a philan- 
chropy is growing smaller every year. In some cities 
t has passed out of existence. But the early kinder- 
yartens were demonstrators of a need and a way of 
meeting it. All of education is better because of 
what these early kindergartens accomplished. 

A fellowship of churches is in bad shape financially 
und a financial secretary is engaged who goes out over 
che denomination and arouses interest and puts new 
methods into operation. The church gets on its feet, 
ais work is ended and his office is abolished. He has 
not been a failure, but he has been a great success. 

There is such joy in doing work, such sacred ties 
are formed in connection with it, so many associa- 
tions gradually cluster about it, that it becomes an 
axceedingly difficult thing to change a bit of organiza- 
tion or human machinery set up for a particular task. 

Steadily we have to keep in mind the work and 
not the machinery by which the work is accomplished. 
We must be ready and willing to change forms of 
organization whenever a new way opens up, and the 
man who does his work so well that the boundaries 
of his position may be contracted need not necessarily 
believe that he has failed. If he examines the subject 
a little more closely he may discover that he has 
builded better than he knew. 


SHIFTING OVER TO A NEW PLANET 


OW comes Dr. Robert Millikan, president of the 
California Institute of Technology, who tells 
us that the usual idea that this universe is in 

a state of disintegration and eventually will come to 
an end, is all wrong. Side by side with the work of 
disintegration there is going on a vast work of re- 
integration or construction in the inconceivably 
remote spaces of the universe. The processes of 
breaking down and of building up are simultaneous 
and eternal. As Dr. Millikan puts it, ‘in the hot stars 
and the sun, matter is being disintegrated into energy 
or radiation; in the unimaginably cold expanse of 
infinite space radiation or energy is being reinte- 
grated into matter.”’ 

Dr. Mililkan last week received the Messel Medal 
of the Society of Chemical Industry at the Chemists’ 
Club, New York City. 

Recent discoveries, he told his hearers, “indicate 
that helium, oxygen, silicon and iron are being formed 
constantly from the ultimate constituent of all matter, 
the hydrogen electron.” Dr. Millikan remarked 
laughingly that there is little possibility of any one 
engaged in the iron and steel trades being put out of 
business for a billion years to come. 

Therefore, instead of thinking exclusively of the 
sun, the source of all our life, coming to an end, and 
the earth gradually growing cold and lifeless, we 
ought to think of another sun coming into existence 
to take the place of our sun, and of another planet 
gradually prepared for the reception of the children 
of men. 

Said Mr. Millikan: ““When the matter of the sun 
has all been stoked into his furnaces and they are gone 
completely out another sun will probably have been 
formed, so that on this earth or on some other earth, 
it matters not which, a billion years hence the develop- 
ment of man may still be going on.” 

Usually we treat these matters as a joke. We 
often hear the remark, ‘““The world will last out my 
time.” And again, “Why should we worry about 
what will take place a billion years from now?” 
Right-minded men, if they do not worry, do give 
serious thought to such problems. What is to happen 
a billion years from now reacts on what is passing in 
our minds and hearts to-day, and therefore profoundly 
affects the lives we are living. Every discovery which 
shows us the reasonableness of things going on for- 
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ever, which lets us peep behind the curtain at some 
of the ultimate realities of the universe, gives us better 
standing ground for faith. It makes it easier for us 
to believe that we too will go on forever. 


* * 


CAN NOT BECOME A SOCIALIST 


COMMITTEE of ministers addresses us in be- 
half of Thomas and Maurer, Socialist candidates 
for President and Vice President. On the com- 

mittee are men whom we respect highly, Episcopalians, 
Unitarians, Methodists, Congregationalists, Disciples, 
Presbyterians, Community Churchmen, Jews, and 
Bishop Paul Jones. They invite the editor of this 
paper to become a member of the committee. The 
editor, while he reserves the right to join this com- 
mittee or any other in existence, has mailed his 
declination. At the same time he has written the 
committee, what he does not hesitate to say pub- 
licly, that the name Socialist would not be so unpopu- 
lar with thousands of people if Socialists always had 
put up for office men of the caliber and character of 
Norman Thomas and James H. Maurer, and if So- 
cialist pronouncements generally were as restrained 
and intelligent as the platform of the party this year. 
The Socialists in the saddle in this country seem to be 
closely related in spirit and purpose to the conserva- 
tive wing of the British Labor Party. The questions 
they are pushing to the front are questions the coun- 
try will have to grapple with and settle. 

Though we may not agree with all Socialist diag- 
noses and prescriptions, we believe that what they 
say ought to have more respectful consideration than 
most people are willing to give it, and it is altogether 
likely that the reading of the platform would be an 
eye-opener to most non-socialists. 

* o* 


A SMALL MAN TRIES TO GET EVEN 


N accordance with the custom which it has followed 
for many years, the Massachusetts Anti-Saloon 
League recently issued a circular of “Information 

Regarding Candidates,” so that temperance people 
may know the record of various aspirants for office. 
The extraordinary thing about the list recently issued 
is that it fails to label the Hon. John C. Hull, Speaker 
of the House in the Massachusetts Legislature and 
candidate for the Republican nomination for Lieu- 
tenant Governor, as a dry, and characterizes his long 
record from the prohibition standpoint as being “‘only 
fair.’ As recently as a year ago the Anti-Saloon 
League was issuing a special bulletin calling attention 
to the conspicuous service of Speaker Hull. At that 
time he had opposed the bill in the Legislature to 
“provide for a state wide referendum on the prohibi- 
tion question.”” So conspicuous was the service ren- 
dered by the Speaker in helping the Anti-Saloon 
League to defeat the bill that officials of the League 
characterized him as “‘the man of the hour.” 

Only one thing has happened since to.change the 
attitude of the League in regard to the Speaker. 
Recently one Wiliam M. Forgrave, Superintendent of 
the League, was under fire because of the charges that 
he had made concerning the use of liquor in the State 
House in Boston. A resolution was adopted by the 


House censuring Mr. Forgrave. At that time the 
Speaker took no part either in the debate or in the 
attempt to line up the dry forces against the vote of 
censure, in fact a large number of legislators classified 
as dry voted to censure the Superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League. 

In this connection it is rather interesting to ask, 
“Tn the opinion of the Anti-Saloon League what makes 
a dry and what makes a wet?” We do not consider 
it unfair to say that in the Massachusetts Anti-Saloon 
League and probably in some others, a dry is a voter 
or an official who supports every measure sponsored 
by the Anti-Saloon League organization, and a wet 
is one who is only fair to middling or one who uses the 
reason that God has given him and scrutinizes with — 
some care the measures that are proposed. 

We have no interest whatever in the candidacy 
of Speaker Hull or any other man for public office, but 
we have every reason to believe that the temperance 
people of Massachusetts will resent the slight put upon 
this faithful public servant by an organization which 
is dominated at present by a man of very small caliber. 


* * 


AN INTERESTING YOUNG PEOPLE’S CON- 
FERENCE 


IVE hundred youths, representing twenty-seven 
nations, met the last week in August in the 
little Dutch village of Eerde, near Ommen, 

Holland, to “lay the basis for better understanding 
between the young people of various races and na- 
tions.”’ They were the guests of the Dutch Central 
Committee of the Holland Federation of Youth for 
Peace. Hotel accommodations were inadequate and 
the delegates lived in khaki-covered tents. Over — 
the encampment floated a flag on which were written — 
the words, ‘Pray for Peace.” Anton Hoytink of © 
Holland in his address of weleome supplemented this — 
injunction with the words: ‘Endless longing for — 
peace is not enough. We must organize to liberate — 
mankind from the monster war.”’ 2 
In the opening hours of the Congress a small 
Communistic group endeavored to take over the 
leadership, but were defeated by an overwhelming 
vote. The Congress went on record in favor of social 
democratic hberalism rather than Soviet liberalism. 
A group of Russian young people had been prevented 
from attending the Congress because Holland would 
not give them visas to enter the country and the so- 
cial democratic government of Germany would not 
give them permission to pass through that country. 
In the debate over this incident it was brought out 
that the Soviet government itself had refused per-_ 
mission to the Tolstoyan religious group of Russian 
young people to leave the country. Eventually the 
Congress adopted a resolution in favor of abolishing 
all passports, making it possible for people to mingle 
more freely. The Congress also went on record as |} 
favoring an invitation to Russia to become one of the | 
signatories to the treaty for the outlawry of war. 

The Communist minority was rebuked for its.) 

attack upon religion. One of the five important sec-') 
tions of the gathering was that dealing with moral) 
and religious bases of peace. The report of the|'} 
commission on the religious aspects of the peace prob-|' 
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lem declared: “‘If we are ever to achieve peace we 
must be motivated in our social and political con- 
tacts by those fundamental religious precepts which 
fas the common Fatherhood of God and the broth- 
}erhood of man and the supreme worth of the in- 
dividual.” 
The United States was represented by a dele- 
gation of eighty young people. Both British and 
| American delegations united to prevent the formation 
‘of a “World Federation for Peace,” believing that 
‘the time is not yet ripe. Arrangements however 
| were made for a central bureau in each country rep- 
resented, for contact between affiliated organizations. 
‘In this Congress as in others the greatest good 
-was done by the informal social contacts and the 
“mingling of the delegates. The American delegation 
was host to the German group and the Oriental young 
people entertained the delegates from the Occident. 
The American delegation are arranging for a 
series of conferences in different parts of the country 
in which they will report on what has been accom- 
plished. The American newspapers generally did 
not consider the conference of sufficient importance 
to mention it. The Christian Science Momtor, how- 
ever, daily carried a long and interesting news story. 
Mahatma Gandhi, who was invited to attend the 
Congress, sent a message saying, ‘Whether the world 
is to have truth and peace or untruth and war de- 
pends upon the youth of the world.”’ 


* * 


NO MORE TEMPERANCE-PROHIBITION 
LETTERS 


N accordance with our policy, we now close the 
Temperance-Prohibition debate. It is getting 
out of hand. We can not handle the copy. Be- 

sides we want variety in the paper. So for the present 
we shall accept no more letters on this subject. All 
sides have had a fair hearing. In one more issue we 
shall publish some of the accumulated letters, but we 
ask our correspondents to drop the subject so far as 
the Leader is concerned. 

In our opinion the debate has done good. Along- 
side of letters not so well expressed, have been some 
which have been bits of literature. In all there has 
been deep moral earnestness and a desire to serve 
mankind. We dare hope that even the debaters of 
most intense conviction see more clearly than they 
did that there are two sides to this subject and that 
there are high-minded people on both sides. 

Our acquaintance with both “drys” and “wets,” 
so-called, is fairly large. We are confident that the 
average dry is far from the narrow kill-joy creature 
pictured in “‘wet’’ cartoons, and that the average 
“wet” is far from the intemperate, lawless, selfish, un- 
patriotic character of the dry campaign bulletins. 
We do not question the existence of the ‘‘extremists”’ 
and “undesirables” on both sides. We merely ques- 
tion the number. And we reaffirm our faith that the 
vast majority want things right. 

We are grateful to all who have enlivened the 
pages of the Leader in recent weeks by contributing 
to this debate. In taking leave of them for the time 
being we express the conviction that we shall meet all 
again. 
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‘““DRAGON-SLAYERS AND GRAIL-HUNTERS” 
(Contributed Editorial) 


E derive much pleasure and profit from reading 
the works of wise physicians. If they have 
the philosophic bent or the literary sense, 

they are apt to reflect much upon their experiences 
and give expression to their thoughts in a manner to 
enrich and refresh the rest of us. Their vocation 
brings them into touch with the concrete evils of the 
world, the poignant sufferings of men, and the grave 
problems which these create for the thoughtful mind. 

We were reading the other day in Southard’s 
and Jarrett’s “The Kingdom of Evil,’ and came 
across this very wise and suggestive passage: 


The medical and psychiatric social workers have 
a greater interest primarily in the destruction of evil 
than in the construction of the good. When such 
workers rationalize their attitudes they say to them- 
_ selves that by destroying evils they are helping to create, 
or allowing to be distributed, good, but the tempera- 
ment which sees evil as the proximate task of destruc- 
tion and good as the ultimate goal is nevertheless a 
temperament. And it is a temperament not every one 
possesses. It would seem that there are Dragon-slayers 
and Grail-hunters. There are those who prefer to be 
St. George and others would rather be Sir Galahad. 


There is and will be until the millennium much 
need for the fighters of evils, and Nature, or God, has 
seen to it that the supply of fighters will not give out, 
for in the process of evolution the instinct and the 
habit of pugnacity have played a vast part, and have 
become deeply imbedded in man. What is needed 
is the right direction of this destructive instinct and 
habit towards the grave evils of life, so that there 
will be a larger chance for the good to increase and 
flourish. 

There is need also for the seekers of the Grail, 
and God has seen to it that these persons too should 
exist, and increase in number and render their in- 
valuable service to the world. These are the lovers 
and seekers of the supreme values of life, the true, the 
good, the beautiful, and the holy. They have an in- 
stinct and passion for all the finer and diviner things. 
They are smitten with the vision of things supernal. 
They are ever the questers of life’s divine realities 
and values. 

It were wise and well if both groups had more 
direct dealings with each other, and did not live so 
much apart, and had a better mututal understanding. 
If and when they go their separate ways, there is 
grave danger that they themselves and their causes 
suffer. 

If the St. Georges and the Sir Galahads would 
meet frequently, recognize each other’s interests, 
come to a mutual understanding and appreciation 
it would do them much good, save them from the 
dangers of their one-sided interests, and further the 
desire of the one group to destroy evil, and of the 
other group to realize the good. Now the Christian 
Church is the very best meeting place for these two 
groups, for the church recognizes both the evils which 
need to be destroyed and the good to be furthered. 
And the preacher has the difficult but glorious task 
of inspiring both groups and getting them to help each 
other. 
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Meeting the Multitude’ 


A Sermon for the Return from Vacation 
Theodore Ainsworth Greene 


“And it came to pass, that on the next day, when 
they were come down from the mountain, a great mul- 
titude met him.’’—Luke 9 : 37. 


=“) HAT a picture, what a contrast, these words 
4) present. Here we have the Mount of 
p| Transfiguration and the Plain of Disillu- 
8 sionment in a single sentence. 

Ti than four hundred years ago, these same 
words, and the situation they describe, inspired the 
great Raphael to his last work, his masterpiece, en- 
titled ‘‘The Transfiguration.”’ It is a magnificent pic- 
ture of the contrast presented here. By the magic of 
his brush, Raphael gives us such contrasts in color 
that we feel at once the contrasts in spirit. Above, 
there is the peace of a sufficient and subtly-tempered 
will, a will that has already found God and the joy 
of self-surrender; below, is human need. 

Here are two worlds—not earth and heaven, not 
this world and the next, but the world of the unre- 
deemed over against the world of saved and perfected 
humanity. All history is telescoped into this single 
panel. 

This experience of the Transfiguration on the 
mountain-top marks the turning point in Jesus’ life. 
Remember the Transfiguration occurred while Jesus 
was resting from his labors, while he was praying for 
strength to carry out his purpose and to fulfill his 
destiny. We read, ‘From that moment, he stead- 
fastly set his face to go up to Jerusalem.”’ 

What did the mountain-top mean to Jesus? Sim- 
ply, refreshment, renewal, reconsecration! Jesus went 
up on to Mount Hermon to drink of his favorite 
spring, communion with God his Father. He wanted 
to taste that sparkling fountain once more before he 
descended into the heat and dust of the valley. He 
felt that his sacrifice must be preceded by a mental 
stimulus, by a bracing of the heart. He wanted a 
glimpse of the crown before he endured the cross, one 
last vision of the Glory before the Gloom. And we 
are left in no doubt as to the result of that mountain- 
top experience. We are told that “as he prayed, the 
fashion of his countenance was changed.” Here, as 
ever, his glory came chiefly from within. The power 
that transfigured Jesus for his disciples, and the world 
for him, was the flawless beauty of his own soul. 

But it was not all glory, that night. Jerusalem 
was still there! Jerusalem was Jesus’ burden, even on 
the mountain. It was the dark spot in his future, and 
the future of his companions. They all had the same 
dream, because they all had the same waking con- 
sciousness; the thing to be accomplished at Jerusalem. 

“And it came to pass that on the next day, when 
they were come down from the mountain, a great 
multitude met him.”” That multitude Jesus was never 
able to escape. They followed to listen. They fol- 


*Sermon originally preached in the Brick Presbyterian 
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lowed to be healed. They followed to be amused. 
They followed to jeer. They followed later to crucify. 
And here they are again. What a rabble! His dis- 
ciples have been unable to satisfy and control these 
people. They have tried their healing powers upon 
the pitiful object of the multitude’s attention, and 
they have failed miserably. We can almost hear the 
laughter of derision that arose, at their expense, as 
Jesus reached the crowd. Remember, he had just 
descended from the mountain. He had just left the 
crown. And here, almost immediately, the cross was | 
before him. One moment he is on the height. The# 
memory is still with him. The next, he is plunged © 
again into the depths. The multitude at once suggests 
the inevitability of the cross. The awful business is] f 
before him in a flash. 

And what a human situation our text presents. 
“The next day, when they were come down from the : 
mountain, a great multitude met him.” There is a _, 
special and personal application in the picture for us — 
this morning. We too are back from the mountains ] 

3 


with their vision, back from the countryside with its » 
time for reading and meditation and quiet reflection, — 
back from the hills with their stillness and their | 
shadows. We are back from the sea with its fresh | 
winds, and the lakes with their green depths. Our . 
vacation is over. Our recreation is accomplished. It — 
might be claiming too much to say that some of us — 
have been transfigured; but at least we have been | 
abundantly refreshed, renewed, revitalized. And now - 
we are backin the city. We comein at night from some © 
quiet little village in the White Mountains, perhaps. - 
And the next morning we are down town in our 
offices; we are back in the throng and the rush. The 
ceaseless rumble of traffic breaks harshly at first on 
our unaccustomed ears. We find ourselves suddenly—_ 
almost overnight—descended from the mountain. And- 
a ‘‘great multitude” meets us in the street. 

Some of us are in the midst of that experience of 
descent. And our first reaction is most unfavorable. 
We fairly hate these crowds. We find it hard, ex- 
tremely hard, to “meet the multitude” again with 
tranquillity, courtesy, even common decency. It tries 
us a bit to see old friends. They remind us at once 
of our social obligations and our personal responsi- 
bilities. We have been free, free! The city has loos- 
ened its grip upon us for a month, two months, per- | 
haps more. But here it is again with its multitude of | 
people. A weary, faithless lot they seem, too, at. 
first glance, always demanding our energies, always: 
calling upon our sympathy. We find it very difficult 
to keep in step with the procession, to “snap inte 
line,’ as the soldiers say. 

And what are we to do about it? 

Something must be done quickly! Business: 
presses. The social season opens. Schools begin.| 
Churches and philanthropic agencies are seeking assis-i 
tance and support. The whips are cracking all around 
our ears, and we must buckle into the collar and starii!' 
the old load as promptly as possible. No one of us}, 


I 


expects to escape. The only question is, how to meet 
the multitude with an easy grace, an understanding 
heart, a sympathetic word. 

What is there to do, but just what Jesus did? 
His example should be ever before us. Jesus 
‘faced a similar situation that morning, when he 
idescended from the mountain into the plain. Our 
‘problem in returning to this busy industrial city differs 
jonly in intensity from the problem he faced at the 
‘foot of Mount Hermon. Tested, tried, “tempted in 
'all things like as we are,’’ Jesus yet managed to control 
‘his feelings and to do the next thing promptly. Some 
of you may be deceiving yourselves by imagining that 
‘it was easier for Jesus to meet the multitude than it 
‘is for us. I can not agree. It was harder, infinitely 
‘harder. Only think of Jesus as the keenest, most sen- 
sitive and sympathetic spirit that this world has ever 
known, and then multiply your own difficulties, an- 
noyances and worriments a thousand times. Then, 
and not until then, can you even begin to understand 
what the sight of that multitude meant to him. 
Think of talking into the still, small hours of the 
night on a mountain-top with Moses and Elijah, the 
greatest moral and spiritual leaders of the generations 
past; and then think of that jeering crowd, those 
hostile, doubting faces, that epileptic boy rolling upon 
the ground, and that ring of shamefaced disciples. 
There is sublimity and reality for you! And how your 
| little inconveniences and necessities fade away into 
insignificance as you face that picture! 

But, my friends, there is comfort also in the fact 
that even Jesus permitted himself to protest at first! 
With a single glance he swept that crowd! And then 
with what disappointment, what irony, he lets them 
know his quick reaction: ‘‘O faithless and perverse 
generation! How long shall I be with you? How long 
shall I suffer you?’”’ No wonder Jesus was vexed. 
How could any man help being vexed? And, surely, if 
Jesus could not help it, no more can we. No modern 
Christian, returning to take up his work in this bust- 
ling hardware city, in the midst of a multitude sur- 

passing in numbers anything that Jesus experienced 
at the foot of Mount Hermon, can help being irritated 
at first. Returning from the peace and quiet, the rest 
and revivifying experience, of a sojourn in the country, 
we cry out, and naturally, in protest: “This awful 
multitude! Why live in such a city anyway? What 
folly, when one can be so happy, so peaceful, away 
from the throng! Why am I here? Why did I ever 
come back? What is all this noise and fuss about?” 

When we feel that way, it is well to remember 
how Jesus behaved. He was vexed. Yes, but not for 
long. His irritation was gone in a flash. He per- 
mitted himself one word of reproach. Yes. But then 
what happened? 

Well, in the first place, the words were scarcely 
off his tongue before there swept over Jesus a great 
wave of compassion. Jesus did not, could not, remain 
irritated by the multitude. We read elsewhere how 
“the multitude” filled him with compassion, for he 
found them ‘‘as sheep, not having a shepherd.” This 
was ever the way with Jesus. He never saw a crowd, 
or a city, but he yearned in his heart to help it, and 
every individual in it. It has been so with all the 
great men of faith. They long desperately, passion- 
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ately, to set the multitude free, to succor the needy, 
to heal the sick, to raise the fallen, to unite somehow 


_ all the conflicting interests of this world’s life in one 


high hope and endeavor. Just so, we believe, God 
longs for His children. One of the best proofs of 
Jesus’ divinity and humanity lies in his weeping over 
Jerusalem, his pity for this frantic, doubting father 
and his unfortunate boy. No sooner was Jesus again 
among the people, his people, no sooner was he stand- 
ing in their midst, than the old longing swept over 
him, like a tidal wave. Here was a pathetic human 
situation. Here was his chance to help. His irritation 
with the nine faithless disciples was instantly gone. 
The old, powerful love of his own folks was upon him. 
It controlled him utterly. There. was from that mo- 
ment no room in his great heart for any further pro- 
test or delay. A life was at stake, a family’s happiness 
hung in the balance. 

What a lesson for us! How he shames us with the 
perfect rightness of his feeling! We too love hu- 
manity; we too have enlisted under Christ’s banner 
to heal, to teach, to feed, to clothe, and to save. But 
how few of us ever manage to love humanity en masse. 
It has even been reasoned by clever men that this 
can not be done. But Jesus did it! Jesus loved the 
multitude, and yearned over it! 

I was walking up Broadway one night from City 
Hall with Dr. Grenfell, the Apostle to the Labrador. 
It was just past closing hour. The crowds were pour- 
ing forth from shops and office buildings, jostling and 
bustling as they came. It was with some trouble that 
we made our way. Suddenly the Doctor turned to me 
and said: “Do you know, I find it very difficult to 
believe in immortality and the value of a single human 
soul, in such a multitude as this. It’s easy enough up 
there among my fishermen, where I know every family, 
every man and woman, and the story of their struggles 
and temptations. But this, this is different somehow. 
It is very hard for me to care, and very hard for me 
to believe that God can care, for all this crowd, this 
swarm, one meets in the streets of London or New 
York.” 

Haven’t we all felt as he did? I think so. Of 
course, this statement was only the reflection of a 
moment. Dr. Grenfell spent four long years in hos- 
pital service in Whitechapel district, London. He 
cares for the multitude in his own human and limited 
way. And God cares in His own mighty way, in a 
hundred ways which we can neither know nor yet 
imagine. We forget. But Jesus never once seems to 
have forgotten the magnitude and the profundity of 
God’s redeeming love. It was in his veins and blood. 
It was part of his very soul. First of all, he felt a 
great compassion for the multitude. And so must we. 
If we do not and can not, there must be something 
wrong with us. 

But this feeling of compassion was not enough. 
Jesus felt it surging over him, but he focused it at 
once upon that epileptic boy. It was not lost in a 
vain glow of charitable emotion. It bore fruit. With 
the heart of God Himself, Jesus felt for that multitude. 
But with the wisdom God had given him to use, he 
sought out the most needy individual. That was 
Jesus’ method. He picked out individuals in the 
midst of the multitude among whom he moved. He 
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healed them, comforted them, cheered them one by 
one. That was the story of Peter and Nathaniel, of 
Zaccheus and Nicodemus, of Mary Magdalene and the 
woman at the well. 

Out of the crowd, in the midst of the crowd, in 
spite of the crowd, he found his man. He spoke with 
him. He not only interested himself in the case before 
him, he did more—he interested that person in him- 
self. Of the lame man at Bethesda, Jesus asked simply, 
“Wouldst thou be made whole?” And to the father 
in this morning’s story, he adds quickly, “Bring thy 
son hither.”’ The interest is there. Jesus will heal. 
But the father must show his faith. 

Did you ever stop to think that this way, Jesus’ 
way, is after all the only way in which we can manifest 
our compassion for the crowd? Weare impotent when 
we try to help them all together. We can only help 
them one by one. Miss Jane Addams has put it all in 
a sentence: ‘We can do nothing for the poor. We 
can only do something with them.” 

If you want to tackle your multitude this week, 
you can take only one person at a time. Find some 
reason for interest in a single individual in your multi- 
tude. Seek him out. Hunt him down. Take time 
and spend strength in interesting him in you also, 
and you'll begin at once to love your multitude in- 
stead of hating and despising them. That was Jesus’ 
way. He was able to touch not merely a blind man’s 
eyes, but his heart and mind and will at the same time. 
He saw every man and woman in his multitude as a 
separate human soul. He met their particular needs. 
He opened their eyes to the new day of his hope for 
the world. Wherever Christian men and women have 
followed and are following his methods to-day, men’s 
lives are renewed. 

Having thus sought the poor boy out, Jesus pro- 
ceeded at once to his cure. ‘Thou dumb and deaf 
spirit,” he cried, “I charge thee, come out of him, and 
no more enter into him.” A wild cry, a fierce con- 
vulsion, and the child lay, to all appearance, dead, 
till Jesus took him by the hand and raised him, and 
gave him to his father—healed. 

Here we have the final step, the finishing touch. 
Compassion was not enough! Interest was not enough. 
Action, prompt and immediate, was necessary to save 
that boy. With a mighty effort, Jesus exerted his 
healing power, and the deed was complete. It was a 
striking manifestation of our Lord’s power. And it 
made a profound impression. We can picture the 
gratitude of the father and the adoration of the mul- 
titude. “Here,” they said among themselves, “is a 
man who cares, a man who manifests his interest, best 
of all, a man who does something about it.” 

That one act of healing spoke louder than any 
word. It’s a way deeds have. Men come to the city 
and yearn over the multitude. Men come, and speak 
their interest, and the crowds listen, hoping, but 
hardly believing, that at last here is some one who will 
do something for them. And the crowd is so often 
disappointed. But just let some doctor, some nurse, 
some teacher, some genuine Christian man or woman 
who has had the vision on the mountain and learned 
the Master’s secret, do something for a single indi- 
vidual or group of individuals in that crowd, and you 
will be surprised to see the gratitude aroused, to dis- 
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cover all the returning kindness that will come back 
to you from weary, trustful human faces. ‘We be- 
“Help thou our unbelief.” 

Action, that is what we want. And nothing but 
action will ever persuade the multitude that we, who 
dare to call ourselves Christians, and glory in that 
title, cherish any real compassion in our hearts or any 
genuine interest toward them. There is no need of 
pressing the point. It is as inescapable as life itself. 
If we want to turn face about from disliking the mul- 
titude to loving it, we must let our compassion out, we 
must interest ourselves again in individual men and 
women, and we must do something about it at once. 
There is no use delaying, putting off, standing aloof 
and fretting at necessity. If we want to find ourselves 
at home again in the thronging streets of the city, 
we must follow our Master. And we must begin 
now. 

We said that Jesus was impatient, disappointed, 
when he first met that multitude upon the plain. 
What was it then that changed that situation in a 
flash for him? The key to the whole scene lies, I be- 
lieve, in that question of the disciples after they had 
seen Jesus succeed where they had failed, ““Why could 
not we cast out the demon?” They had obeyed all 
the prescribed rules of the hospital. They had done 
everything which Jesus had done, apparently. Yet 
Jesus had healed where they had been baffled. Where 


lay the secret of his power? What was the element in - 


him that was wanting in them? The answer must be, 
“That vision of glory which he had seen upon the 
mountain.”’ 

The mount had this effect upon the plain for 
Jesus. He could look compassionately upon a spec- 
tacle of human degradation, because he had been 
stimulated previously by a vision of human possi- 
bilities. Jesus had seen, as it were, in anticipation, a 
great exodus of narrow souls. He had glimpsed a 
world of men set free from bondage to themselves. 
He had seen the prospect of small lives enlarged, of 
poor natures made rich. He had seen clearly what 
no other Jew had any more than dreamed—he had 
seen a son of Israel become a citizen of the world, have 
converse with Moses and Elijah, and hold communion 
with the Almighty Father Himself. This vision on 
the summit was Jesus’ preparation for the spectacle 
upon the plain. It enabled him to ‘meet his multi- 
tude” in the right spirit, to step instantly into the very 
center of that crowd and do the one humane and Godly 
thing most needing to be done. The mountain vision, 
so far from deadening Jesus’ tendency to stoop and 
aid his fellow men, on the contrary accelerated this 
tendency. Jesus was more kind, not less, more sympa- 
thetic, more approachable, because he had been up 
there with God. 

And now we come to the last lesson of the story. 
We read that after this first encounter with the mul- 
titude, after the healing of the epileptic boy, after 
the explanation of his method to his disciples, Jesus, 
“when the time was come that he should be received 
up, steadfastly set his face to go up to Jerusalem.” 

And the crowd went with him. They followed 
him all the way. In fact, Jesus never again escaped 
the multitude until that moment when, freed at last 
from all his earthly cares, his spirit stole away to God, 
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as his body hung there on the cross. With him there 
was no avoiding either the cross or the crowd. You 
know the story. Unmoved by the plaudits of the 
throng, he weeps for the city as he rides into Jeru- 
salem. Undismayed by the thinning ranks on the 
following day, he goes resolutely again into the temple. 
Judas betrays him. Peter denies him. The eleven 
desert him. But even before Pilate, in the guard-room, 
on Golgotha, his spirit never fails him. Cheers and 
jeers, buffets and applause, he never ceases to love and 
to yearn over his people. 

And our little multitudes, our little crosses, what 
are they to compare with his? Yet he never wavered, 
and why should we? “Steadfastly he set his face to 
go up to Jerusalem.’ And steadfastly he went. This 
is Jesus’ last lesson in meeting the multitude. ‘Go with 
them all the way.”’ That is his message from the Cross. 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” Meeting the multitude with understanding and 
sympathy at the foot of the Mount of Transfiguration, 
he remained understanding and sympathetic to the 
very end of his journey. 
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The multitude is pressing round us this morning— 
home duties, business cares, contributions sought. 
Stop to count them on your fingers, and you are dis- 
mayed at once. All about us a great throng of men 
and women, and a multitude of necessities—how can 
we ever meet them? 

There is only one way, Christ’s way! Keep the 
vision of the mount with you as you daily meet the 
multitude upon the plain. Some of that vision is still 
with you, I know. Cherish it! But remember, it may 
dim! And then, this church offers you each week, and 
every day of the week, if you need it, an opportunity 
to revivify that vision. This church will also find you 
work among the multitude, if you have time and 
strength for any more than you are doing now. Come 
then. Join with us, not alone in refreshing your 
mountain-top experience, but in patient walking and 
working with our Master. Come then, and learn to 
meet your multitude compassionately, interestedly, 
effectively, with him. Because we bear his name, be- 
cause we claim his power, we are constrained to follow. 
And there is no other way! 


Two Months in the Shinn Country 


Samuel G. Ayres 


T has been the fortunate experience of the writer 
A! of this article to spend July and August among 
the hills of West Virginia, where Dr. Q. H. 


his work as a minister of the Universalist Church. 

One who knew Dr. Shinn could not fail to be 
impressed with his physical vigor. He was a man of 
abounding health and put it all into his work as a 
Christian minister. As one travels over the rugged 
country and meets the people, he realizes that it is 
only the strong who survive. It takes strength of 
body to plough and harvest on the steep hills of West 
Virginia, and only those who are strong have been 
able to meet the conditions required for successful 
farming. Dr. Shinn came of an ancestry which reached 
back among those who had wrested a living from this 
hill country, and an important part of his inheritance 
was the splendid physical vitality that he possessed. 

Another outstanding characteristic of Dr. Shinn 
was his intense patriotism. One from Massachusetts, 
where the foreigner is in the majority, is surprised to 
learn that among the people on these farms there are 
no aliens. I had the privilege of addressing a number 
of community gatherings and learned with some sur- 
prise that every man, woman and child present was 
not only a native born American, but their forefathers 
had lived and toiled in West Virginia for three or 
four generations. These people love America, and it 
was to be expected that when our nation faced a crisis 
the men of this region, owning theirfarms and working 
them without slave labor, should have decided almost 
to a man to back the Union. So these people separated 
themselves from their mother state and formed a state 
of their own. Dr. Shinn was a Virginian, but was not 
out of his teens when his country engaged in the Civil 
War, and he at once enlisted as a soldier to defend the 
flag of the Union. 

Not only, however, do we find Civil War veterans 


Shinn spent his boyhood and where he began 


and their descendants, but many who are proud of 
fathers who were in the American Revolution and the 
War of 1812. In fact the first pastor of the Fork 
Ridge church, the Rev. Daniel Terrill, was an officer 
in the War of 1812, and his descendants are among 
the most loyal of the present members of the church. 

It was certainly interesting to follow in the steps 
of this vigorous, patriotic son of Virginia and to hear 
the stories of his indefatigable energy and enthusiasm 
for our church. He did his work in his own way; he 
appeared suddenly, departed quickly, always leaving 
behind some hearts touched and reinvigorated by his 
message and earnestness. 

In July I had the pleasure of going to Shinnston, 
where Dr. Shinn spent his boyhood in the home of 
Dr. Fortney, whom his mother had married. The 
house where he lived still stands, a pleasant brick 
dwelling on the outskirts of the village. It must have 
been a delightful place for a boy. He had a brother 
and sister of his own, and some nine step-brothers and 
sisters, so he did not lack companions: Dr. Jacob 
Fortney, his step-father, was a man of fine character 
and wide influence. He was a real father to little 
Quillen and never made any distinction between his 
own children and those of Mrs. Shinn. 

I also had the good fortune to visit the homes of 
some of Dr. Shinn’s step-brothers and sisters, among 
whom I found his memory greatly revered. I was 
especially fortunate in being taken by the Rey. L. F. 
Fortney of Plainfield, Vermont, to the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Felix Cunningham, where Dr. McGlauflin 
gathered his material on the boyhood of Dr. Shinn, 
and where Dr. Shinn so often stayed when at work 
in West Virginia. It is on the high hills some ten 
miles from Wyatt, far from the rush and turmoil of 
our modern life, and ideally located for rest or work. 
Here I found in a conspicuous place a large picture of 
Dr. Shinn, and we spent a couple of sacred hours 
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talking of the good man who gave his life for the 
church which he loved. Mrs. Cunningham is the 
youngest of Dr. Shinn’s sisters, and though unable to 
leave her home still retains her interest in the Univer- 
salist Church and all its work. 

Something ought to be said regarding the work 
of these two months. Most of it was done in two 
churches which Dr. Shinn visited frequently, and one 
of which he built. At Fork Ridge we have a fine 
church building and a splendid constituency. The 
church is out in the country among the hills, but is on 
a good road and the people come from near and far 
in their automobiles to attend the meetings. Two 
services were held each Sunday with excellent congre- 
gations. They were good people to whom to preach, 
interested and intelligent. One found no difficulty in 
getting acquainted with them and their latch-strings 
were always out for the minister. I tramped more 
than seventy-five miles over the hills, rode more than 
800 miles in an automobile, and called on sixty fam- 
ilies. Every one wanted the minister to stay all day, 
and if that wasn’t possible to remain for a meal. If 
one accepted an invitation to dinner or supper he had 
to be prepared to do justice to a bountifully spread 
table. Everywhere the people were friendly and hos- 
pitable, and it was a delight to work with and among 
them. 

I spent one week in Wyatt, possibly the first 
place where Dr. Shinn preached, and where he was 
largely instrumental in gathering the funds for the 
building of the church. Our church building in Wyatt 
is poorly located on low ground, and several times 
has been inundated with the overflow from a creek 
near by. Then Wyatt as a town has lost quite a 
number of its people, due to the closing of the coal 
mine which was the chief industry of the place. Mr. 
Stall, Superintendent of our churches in Ohio, who 
also has charge of the work in West Virginia, arranged 
for some services in Wyatt, so I devoted a week for 
the holding of special evangelistic meetings. There 
was no musical instrument and few people of our 
faith in the village, but with the help of the Rev. L. 
F. Fortney we opened the church, advertised our 
meetings and started in. We did well, having from 
twenty-seven to fifty-two at our five services. With a 
man on the field pushing the work, getting around 
among the people, something might be done to revive 
the church, but under present circumstances with only 
occasional preaching and with no organization in- 
terested in the work, it is far better to have our three 
or four Universalist families identify themselves with 
the one church in the village. 

I also held services in the Methodist church at 
Glen Easton. I started the services on Sunday even- 
ing and had an overflow congregation. The other 
services were also well attended. Dr. Shinn was a 
frequent visitor to Glen Easton, preached there often 
and is well remembered by the older people. 

At Fork Ridge special services were also held. 
We had a week of rain and hot weather, but the meet- 
ings went off well and were worth having. In all I 
spoke thirty-five times during the two months and 
found interested listeners everywhere. 

On Aug. 24, 25, 26, the West Virginia Univer- 
salist Conference was held at Fork Ridge. This is a 


home gathering for the Fork Ridge Universalists. The 
meetings were largely attended. Superintendent Stall 
was present and preached on Sunday afternoon. The 
Rev. W. G. Price of Columbus was also present and 
took part. At the business meeting of the Conference 
a resolution was passed calling on the trustees of the 
Fork Ridge church in co-operation with Superinten- 
dent Stall to secure a minister to hold services regu- 
larly, and to make an earnest endeavor to leave a 
summer pastor for 1929 who will do the same kind of 
work done this year. 

The lasting impression made upon me by this 
two months’ work in West Virginia is the responsive- 
ness of the people to our message. One business man, 
who has lived in West Virginia all his life, and has 
been closely identified with Fork Ridge and the sur- 
rounding country, told me that it was his conviction 
that seventy-five per cent of the people were Univer- 
salists in sentiment. He went on to say that our 
church had lost a large number of these people either 
because we did not have regular services or had no ser- 
vices at all. I believe that the South to-day is more 
ready for our message than ever before. To give it 
we must put money into the field and find men pos- 
sessed of the same spirit that animated Dr. Shinn in 
his work. No minister who desires to have a church 
where only one service is held on Sunday, and whose 
ambition it is to sit in a study to read and think, 
would do for this field; nor could one fill the place 
whose first consideration is the salary. He must have 
strength of body and the passion of Paul who cried: 
“Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel.” If the 
Orthodox Church is strong in the South to-day it is 
because men are in its ranks, and have been for a 
hundred years or more, who preach not for any 
material reward but ‘‘to save souls and bring to men 
and women a knowledge of the Lord Jesus.”’ I met 
some of these heroes of the cross who were preaching in 
four or five parishes for $1,000 or $1,200 a year, to- 
gether with a house and garden. I don’t like their 
theology, but I do admire their spirit. Many of our 
early Universalist pioneer ministers were men of this 
character. Dr. Shinn was a man of like type. For 
years he labored without other income than that pro- 
vided either by generous friends in the North or by 
the contributions of those to whom he preached. 
Finally our General Convention paid him a salary, 
but for years he toiled thinking only of the great 
cause which he was permitted to serve. 

To-day, I am told, we have a surplus of ministers 
in the Liberal Church. In West Virginia we have three 
Liberal churches. We ought to have a dozen at least. 
Think of the great centers of population with no liberal 
movement in them. Thought is moving very rapidly 
in our direction, and we ought to meet it with our 
gospel of sweetness and light. I believe the world of 
the South is ready for it. Are we ready to give that 
world what we have? Some of the loyal souls in our 
churches in West Virginia think that we of the North 
have no interest in their concerns and don’t care 
whether our cause there lives or dies. Certainly we 
haven’t found ministers for them. We ought to. I 
know of no way in which we ean honor Quillen Hamil- 
ton Shinn more than by raising up men to carry on 
the work which he so nobly began. 
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The Reality of God’ 


Harold E. B. Speight 


| are speaking this morning of “Two Im- 
perative Themes of the Christian Pul- 
Bi pit.’ Mr. Merrill, speaking on ‘The 
b. @rG9)} Spirituality of Man,” and I, dealing 
“With the Reality of God,’ could not, if we would, 
follow entirely separate roads. We are approaching 
the same ultimate truth; as we begin at different 
points we necessarily follow in part different paths, 
but we frankly hope to find ourselves sooner or later 
running side by side on a double track. 
The Reality of God. Let me say, first, that I feel 
I can differ from fellow ministers who are not ready 
to call themselves theists without any impairment of 
that good-will which my theistic faith inspires me to 
endeavor to express to all my fellows. I can adopt 
whole-heartedly the words of a theistic scholar teach- 
ing in a Unitarian theological school: ‘Even if the 
humanist can not bring himself to make the larger 
ventures of faith to which the theist commits himself, 
the theist must be blinded by a most unchristian pre- 
judice if he does not see that the humanist is a spiritual 
brother . . . so long as he feels and teaches the worth 
of the higher values and commits his life enthusiasti- 
cally to them.”’ Fellowship, in the sense of personal 
good-will and respect, need not be menaced even by 
differences of doctrine so serious as those which dis- 
tinguish avowed humanist from avowed _ theist. 
Whether the organized interests of avowedly religious 


institutions can, or should be expected to, prosper ~ 


when such far-reaching differences result in equally 
great differences of purpose and policy, is another 
question which happily need not be settled this mo- 
ment. By undertaking to speak of the Reality of God 
as an imperative theme of the pulpit [ suppose I am 
admitting that there is such a problem. 

Iam not disposed to ask that arguments for the 
existence of God be made once again the frequent 
theme of pulpit discussion. I suspect that all such 
arguments, whether cosmological, ontological, teleo- 
logical, epistemological or psychological, are husks and 
remain husks even when made up in neat little twenty- 
minute discourses, while people in the pews want and 
need the nourishing and vitalizing kernels. The specu- 
lative consideration of the problems of thought about 
God is one thing—and it is of the greatest moment 
under conditions which favor and which call for philos- 
ophical study; the proclamation, elucidation, and ap- 
plication of a theistic view of life and the commitment 
of our congregations, corporately and as individuals, 
to a faith which issues in appropriate action, this is 
quite another thing. In the latter activity, the preach- 
ing of a faith in God and the presentation of a way of 
life appropriate to those who have such a faith, a 
minister naturally depends upon the former, the phi- 
losophical, activity—his own, preferably, but more 
generally that of men with capacity, disposition, and 
leisure for profound reflection. But in the pulpit, and 
in his preparation for it, he will be wise to remember 

that he is ministering to men and women who want 


*Address at King’s Chapel, Boston, May 23, 1927. 


a world-view, an ethic, a hope, not an argument, nor 
an anthropological study of primitive magic, nor an 
outline of the theory of Relativity. 

For me the fragmentariness of life as I experience 
it develops and sustains a need for faith in God. In 
common with many of my fellows I find my vision of 
the world I live in constantly tending to become 
kaleidoscopic. I am sure that a good many people 
seldom experience any other kind of vision. In un- 
ceasing succession various unrelated ‘parts of their 
environment impinge upon their consciousness and 
make demands upon them; even where the surround- 
ings are felt to be friendly and favorable to comfort 
there is a devastating rapidity in the succession of 
events and a bewildering variety in the stimuli. (We 
see the consequences in an extraordinary increase of 
strain in modern life.) The first task of the preacher 
is to unify the experiences of his people, to reveal to 
them the actual fact that no person, no generation of 
persons, is ever self-explanatory; that meaning is 
given to their own lives and to the life of humanity asa 
whole only by a conception of Reality in which what 
is now so fragmentary in our experience is integrated 
and unified so comprehensively that no limits in space 
or time can be set to the relationships of the indi- 
vidual. Some features of our life to-day conspire to 
render this task difficult. Superficially, man seems to 
have established his sway very firmly and to have 
demonstrated his independence. Let the preacher 
look over his congregation. He will see people who 
remind him of man’s exploits in the air and on land, 
of man’s control of scourges that have devastated 
earlier generations, of man’s application of science to 
almost every human need. He will be arrested as he 
reads the psalms of a distant age: ‘‘In thee, O Lord, 
do I put my trust: let me never be put to confusion. 
Deliver me... and cause me to escape: incline 
thine ear unto me, and save me.” Such words may 
suggest (he may even feel that they perpetuate) a 
sense of dependence. Is this consonant, he asks, with 
the situation in which we live? And so considering 
within himself, he may be disposed to read in the 
place of a psalm of dependence a paean of man’s inde- 
pendence, and to sing an ode to science and organiza- 
tion in place of a hymn which extols the will of God. 

And yet, can we honestly close our eyes to the 
fact of our dependence, in origin, in growth, in what- 
ever destiny the future may hold, upon conditions 
which are beyond our control? Physically and spirit- 
ually we are recipients of nutriment from a great store 
of power and vitality: whatever distinctive and new 
contribution we may make to the living present, we 
can make it only by the development and manipula- 
tion of what we have received from the past. Itisa 
sheer travesty of the facts to represent ourselves as 
emancipated from all further dependence. Such a 
misrepresentation is likely to result from any exaggera- 
tion of our present enlightenment, inventiveness, or 
resources of power. 

I am well aware that an overemphasis upon the 
fact of our dependence has unhappy results; we know 
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that it has produced quietist piety, that it has bred 
fatalism and paralyzed effort. But these errors of the 
past do not justify a swing of the pendulum towards 
a proud untruth at the other extreme. For every 
Christian who has yielded to the suggestion that our 
dependent position absolves us from initiative and 
endeavor, a hundred, nay, an uncounted number, 
have interpreted the relationship of dependence in a 
way that made a virtue and privilege of strenuous 
and willing service of God. 

Let the pulpit place human life in a comprehen- 
sive setting, with a frank recognition that nothing less 
than God can be comprehensive enough. Mr. Reese, 
expounding his “Humanism,” declares the ideal of 
liberal religion to-be that ‘free and positive person- 
alities may be developed, intelligently associated, and 
cosmically related.”’ If he likes the words “cosmi- 
cally related,’ well and good. I prefer to say “related 
to God,” in spite of the fact that some few or many 
people do hold to a crude and anthropomorphic con- 
ception of God. I say God because by “God” I mean 
all that the humanist can mean by “cosmos.” And 
in addition “‘God” has associations and meanings, of 
importance for the life of feeling and will, which the 
intellectualistic word cosmos is not likely to have for 
most people with whom I have to deal. 

All important for the religious life is the sense of 
integration with Reality, with God, because without 
that our experiences must remain fragmentary, a suc- 
cession of unrelated incidents, parts of a dream or of a 
drama, instead of being moments in a real and unified 
and purposive act. Our toil remains a burden draining 
our strength, and our many conflicting interests be- 
come a vexation, if we can not look beyond them to 
ends they serve; but such ends once conceived and 
defined will imply yet larger goals, a yet larger inte- 
gration of events and efforts. One humanist defines 
religion as ‘“‘a devoted attempt to realize through con- 
centrated effort the gradual transformation of human 
life.” But no idea of “transformation” is complete 
without a conception of that which is to result from 
transformation, the end or goal of transforming effort. 
I can not sustain, in myself or in others, any “‘devoted 
attempt” or “‘concentrated effort” without a convic- 
tion that the universe I live in is really favorable to 
the enterprise and friendly to my effort. I can not 
estimate the attempt which I and others are making 
without some standards by which the transformation 
may be tested, for the process of transformation can 
not itself, of course, supply those standards. For the 
Christian it is God who sets, who is the standard, a 
standard which has validity for us just in proportion 
as we are sure that it is higher than we should set for 
ourselves even at our best. 

I feel the need, then, and believe others feel the 
need, of an idea of God—still more of a faith in God— 
in which the experiences and labors that would else be 
fragmentary and meaningless are unified and inte- 
grated and brought to an ultimate test. That is one 
reason why I believe the Reality of God is an impera- 
tive theme of the Christian pulpit. 

But I must at least mention, though I can not 
pursue far in the few remaining moments, another 
ground of my conviction. I share with the humanist 
the confidence that science and organization are in- 


strumentalities which man may devote to the perfec- 
tion of human life. I share his hope that intelligence, 
scientific manipulation of nature, and effective social 
co-operation will make it possible to “organize human 
nature on the basis of world-wide community of in- 
terest,” but I see no reason whatever to believe or 
expect that mankind will automatically develop the 
spiritual capacities without which the new and more 
powerful instruments are as likely as not to become 
simply more deadly and destructive. If only intelli- 
gence, even a well-informed and wisely used intelli- 
gence, could save the world we should be tempted 
to-day to proclaim the near approach of the millennium. 
But even if by an effective use of modern means of 
communication we could convey to everybody—even 
to the intelligent—what should be done to bring order 
and beauty and joyous life into being in place of 
strife and smoke-ridden slums and wretched slavery, 
to set men free from the pressure of untruths set forth 
as truths, to picture the blessed life of devotion to 
ideal ends, to release men from bondage to group and 
class prejudices—I regret I can not believe it would 
at all necessarily follow that men would choose order, 
beauty, lasting joys, the freedom of the truth, the life 
of integrity and responsibility. It is not only knowl- 
edge that we need but willingness to use what we 
know and power to continue in a chosen way of prog- 
ress. 
I believe that God should be the major theme 
of the pulpit because I want to be constantly reas- 
sured, and I know others have the same desire to be 
reassured, that individual lives can be radically 
changed by the impact of spiritual reality. As man 
reaches out into the unknown, with sincere desire and 
with resolution to live by what truth he can discover, 
he finds—if I read history aright—that he is met by 
something which comes to him from out the unknown. 
Men have called it—finely, I think—the ‘‘Grace of 
God.” What he finds is not a God in the making, but 
a God who is making him; not an evolving God but 
a God whose nature, as he discovers it, explains his 
own place in the evolution of his world; not a God 
who is “working his way out of the bog painfully, like 
one of the old monsters” (C. F. Dole), but a perfec- 
tion of being which at once shames and inspires him 
to be better. ‘““The idea that some of us men may be 
at the top of the procession, and know as much as 
God does, and be even more progressive than He is, 
is at first a bit exhilarating. But I do not find it good 
for me to conceive of myself as just another fellow 
with a God who is still in the toils of growing up. 
This tends to preposterous conceit. The lines of the 
truth run in the opposite way. Glad as I am to belong 
to the universe order, I do not make it or find it, but 
it finds and makes me. I do not create any good thing 
that I possess. I seem rather to have received all, to 
be using only what is given me; in short, to be playing 
the part of a child in the presence of a Wisdom and 
Power and Goodness on which I absolutely depend 
for sustenance. The wonderful book of Life reads in 
this way only.’”’ (C. F. Dole.) When in such a mood 
man turns to God, energies are released which, latent 
though they may have been, seem so new and strange 


that men feel themselves to be chosen instruments of _ 


God. To be sure the “God-intoxicated” individual is 
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dangerous; he may become a nuisance. But when we 
reach an impasse, when we see conditions of moral 
degeneration or stagnation, when progress awaits new 
motives and the repudiation of hitherto accepted mo- 
tives, it is—again if history is our guide—to men who 
have found God that we must turn. 

There is a Christian humanism, an emphasis on 
human values. “‘What the world needs to-day is a 
rational enthusiasm for human values.” True! But 
whence the values? Whence the power to serve a value 


On a Pilgramage We Go 


that we see? Whence the faith that the human values 
will prevail and deserve to prevail over all the per- 
versions and degradations of human life which force 
themselves on our attention? Christian humanism 
rests upon the confidence of the Christian theist that 
there is a Divine Standard—“‘Be ye perfect as your 
heavenly Father is perfect’’—and that there is aid, 
guidance, power and renewal which awaits any and 
every man conscious of his need for help, light, and a 
new direction of his energies. 


Mary Grace Canfield 


9 ) you would pronounce Pilgrimage in the good 
% @ 8} old English of Chaucer’s time. We did not 
s go on horseback with streaming banners, but 
in the modern prosaic way in an automobile. We 
Canfields have had a home in Vermont for twenty-six 
years this August, and never have we been to Straf- 
ford. It’s been one of those trips about which we 
have dreamed but never realized. Last Sunday, with 
friends and a well-filled lunch basket, we started. 
Strafford is twenty-five miles north of us and 
naturally our road would take us over the beautiful 
Pomfret hills, down into the White River valley, then 
up among the hills, through a lovely gulf road and 
into Strafford, but we had a flood last fall and the 
bridges in the White River Valley went out. Many 
places have built temporary bridges and all are busy 
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() H, I wish that when you read this little tale 
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putting up new bridges, but at Sharon they have 


resorted to a ferry and that ferry I fancy not. So we 
went to White River Junction, then up the beautiful 
Connecticut Valley to Pompanoosuc—I just love to 
say that word—and then up another valley to Straf- 
ford. We traveled fifty miles by these roads to reach 
there. 

But why all this pother to get to Strafford? I 
will tell you. Ona hill commanding a wonderful view 
of the valley stands a big building, now the town hall, 
once the Universalist church, built in 1799 by the 
people of the town at the call of the town clerk and 
the issuance of the town warning, as is the custom for 
all New England town meetings. I do not think this 
can be duplicated in the history of our church. They 
settled a minister for life, and with much formality of 
statement agreed to pay him $100 a year for two years, 
payments to be made on January 1 in wheat at 
market price, the third year $20 more to be added to 
salary and to be paid in the same currency. Later 
they generously added thirty cords of wood per year. 
The minister’s name was Joab Young. 

In 1802 the General Convention met in this 
church and our Statement of Belief was formulated, 
and, as we all know, adopted the next year at Win- 
chester, N. H., and as far as I can learn without 
change of wording. The real work had been at 
Strafford. 

When we reached Strafford the old church was 
locked and I started out to find the key. The store- 
keeper, who has one, had gone away to see his mother. 
Then I climbed a dark flight of steps which let me 


into a hay mow and rapped on a door, only to be told 
by a woman that she had just moved and lost the 
key. She sent me to a town selectman, who had no 
key, but when I told an impressive tale of why we 
wanted to get in, and gave our pedigree, he said, “‘I’ll 
get you in,” and I replied, “Glory be.”” He calmly 
went in through a window, lifted the long bars off 
one of the doors, and in we stepped. 

There were five front doors to the church, three 
entering the vestibule, which juts forward, and one 
on either side entering directly into the church. The 
gallery is still in place on three sides of the church. 
All the pews were of the box sort with seats on three 
sides. These have been removed from the floor but 
still remain in the galleries. A fine old window 
crowned by the broken arch, which was back of the 
high pulpit, still remains. The pulpit disappeared 
long ago; the sounding board is still in the church but 
moved nearly to the center of the room, and a chan- 
delier hangs from it. This sounding board has a 
clasped hand above it which clings to the rod that 
supports it from the ceiling, and the tradition is that 
if the minister at any time preached an untruth, the 
hand would unclasp and down would come sounding 
board and all. But it never did come down, so we 
take it that they preached the true gospel. 

It is a wonderfully built old church. At each of 
the four corners of the vestibule, which is a part of 
the tower which pierces the sky, stand solid timbers 
sixty feet tall, each cut from a great tree with no 
piecing or splicing; they reach from the ground to the 
belfry. Mighty trees grew in those days. We climbed 
the eighty-three steps to the belfry and stepped out 
into the open, the spire still many feet above us, and 
we looked over the quiet village at our feet, over the 
spreading valley, flanked by the lovely Vermont hills. 
We talked of Hosea Ballou and those other heroic men 
who had gathered in this church, and then we went 
down and out into the open. H. L. C., who is to 
preach the occasional sermon next Sunday morning at 
the North Carolina State Convention, said to me: 
“This has been an experience to remember, and I 
shall tell our North Carolina friends about it, of the 
people who gathered here and of the wonderfully 
built old church.”’ 

And then by other roads, over other hills and 
valleys, back to Woodstock, and thus ended this Pil- 
gramage. — 

Woodstock, Vt., August 31, 1928. 
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Sermons by Universalist Ministers 
XXIX. The Problem of Christian Unity * 
Marion D. Shutter 


“And there shall be one fold, one shepherd.” 
—John 10:16. 


Be NE of the great reasons for thanksgiving is the 

y\ fact that here and there over the world men 
fi are striving for unity. In religion, among 
B43) the churches, there is a distinct tendency in 
this direction. It is not necessarily a tendency towards 
one vast, all-embracing organization, but towards one- 
ness of purpose and oneness of effort. There is also a 
desire to find some common ground upon which 
Christians may stand, while carrying out that one- 
ness of purpose, through oneness of effort. The 
Church Conference at Lausanne, the Liberal Congress 
at Prague, the conventions of Congregationalists, of 
Unitarians, and of Universalists in our own country, 
are illustrations of this tendency. Men are reaching 
out to each other across land and sea. If, in the end, 
down the long years, there should be among our 
churches a dropping of special names and a recombi- 
nation under other names, or under the simple name 
“Christian,” if the “One Shepherd” should at last 
have the “one fold,” it would be regarded by multi- 
tudes as a ““consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

There are many reasons why the churches are 
seeking closer co-operation and ultimate union. Some 
of these are: (1) The overcrowding in small places, 
(2) the competition in large ones, (8) changes in 
population and other conditions to which they can 
not adapt themselves. But there is also a genuine 
weariness of sectarianism in many earnest souls and 
a real desire for larger unity for the sake of the King- 
dom of God. There are many who, in the very spirit 
of the Master’s words, believe that if his followers 
were one the world would more readily accept him. 
“T pray that they all may be one, that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me.” 

What are we to understand by Christian Unity? 
How shall we define it? What does it mean? A com- 
plete Christian Unity would involve: (1) Unity of 
Spirit, (2) Unity of Fasth, and (8) Unity of Life— 
of the organized life through which the spirit and the 
faith are expressed—the One Fold of the One Shepherd. 

I. Unity of Smrit. This is the most important 
element of all. It comes first. We must no longer 
look upon those who differ with us as aliens and 
strangers and enemies of the truth. They are not 
against us. If the mind or spirit which was in the 
Master is in them, they can not be foes of his cause or 
Kingdom. 

1. We must be tolerant or we shall never get to- 
gether. A father and his son were earnestly convers- 
ing and the son was furious in some opinions he was 
advocatirg. His father remonstrated. ‘Well, it’s the 
truth!” rcared the scn. “But,” said the father, “‘there 
is something better than truth!’ “What can be better 
than truth?” ‘The truth in love!’ 


*Sermon at a union service in the Park Ave. Congregational 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 


2. We must be sympathetic, or we shall never get 
together. We must recognize and sympathize with 
the real good, wherever it exists. We must respect 
the convictions of others and love them while we differ. 
If truth is the arrow, it must be tipped with love. If 
truth is the message, love must be the messenger. If 
truth is the harp, love is the musician. If truth is the 
Everlasting Gospel, love is the mighty angel flying 
through the heavens to proclaim it to all nations, 
tongues, and tribes. 

3. We must place Christian character above doc- 
trinal standards. There is a story in Dean Stanley of 
an old Scottish Methodist who, in his early life, had 
clung to one or the other of two small sects on either 
side of the street. In his last hours, he said: ““The 
street I’m now traveling in, lads, has nae sides to it, 
and if power were given me, I would preach purity of 
life mair, and purity of doctrine less than I did!’ 
“Are you not getting a little heretical at your journey’s 
end?” asked one who sat beside his bed. “I kenna!”’ 
he replied. ‘‘Names have not the same terror on me 
that they once had. And since I’ve been laid by here 
all alone, I’ve had whisperings of the still, small voice, 
telling me that the footfalls of faiths and their wrang- 
lings will ne’er be heard in the Lord’s kingdom, 
whereunto I’m nearing. And as love cements all dif- 
ferences, I’ll perhaps find the place roomier than I 
thought in times bye-past!’’ And so our conception 
of religion is getting roomier and more inclusive to- 
day, and love is the magician who has enlarged the 
temple! 

II. Unity of Fath. The Joint Commission of 
Universalists and Congregationalists say: “We be- 
lieve that the basis of vital Christian Unity is a com- 
mon acceptance of Christianity as primarily a way of 
life. It is faith in Christ expressed in a supreme pur- 
pose to do the will of God as revealed in him and to 
co-operate as servants of the kingdom for which he 
lived and died. Assent to an official creed is not 
essential. Within the circle of fellowship created by 
loyalty to the common Master there may exist dif- 
ferences of theological opinion.”’ The statement of 
the Unitarians is essentially the same. So also—if we 
go abroad—is the statement of the new National 
Church of Czechoslovakia. So also that of the Liberal 
Congress at Prague. Christianity is primarily a way 
of life or a spirit of life! That is the new basis of 
fellowship. 

1. But every movement for unity must have an 
intellectual basis also. Otherwise it evaporates into 
sentiment and moonshine./ Even that “faith in 
Christ” and that “will of God revealed in him,” re- 
quire some definite ideas of God and of Christ. 

(1) If we are to do the will-of God, we must have 
some idea of God; and the nobler the idea, the better 
we shall strive to do His will. 

(2) If we are to live the Christian life, we must 
know what it means; and where shall we find the 
meaning, if not in the Book which gives us the precept 
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and example? We must take some view of that Book. 
Fallible or infallible, it still guides us to that ‘way of 
life’ which forms the new foundation of fellowship. 

(3) So with man. We must have some definite 
belief about our common brotherhood. What does it 
mean? What does it require? 

(4) If we are spiritual beings, we must have some 
conviction about our destiny. Are we meteors that 
flash from darkness into darkness? Are we stars that 
shall shine forever? 

(5) What shall we say about our Leader in this 
“way of life?” 

For this ‘way of life” is said to be “faith in 
Christ, expressed in a supreme purpose to do the will 
of God as revealed in him.’ There will always be 
differences of opinion about Christ, but we must find 
something in him that we can hold in common. 

It is related that many years ago some skylarks 
were liberated on Long Island and became established 
there, so that skylarks may still be heard sometimes 
in certain localities. One summer day, a lover of birds 
journeyed out from the city to observe them. A lark 
was soaring and singing in the sky above him. An old 
Irishman came along, and suddenly stopped as if 
transfixed to the spot. A look of mingled delight and 
incredulity came into his face. Was he, indeed, hear- 
ing the bird of his youth? He took off his hat, turned 
his face skyward, and with moving lips and streaming 
eyes stood a long time regarding the bird. ‘Ah,”’ 
thought the student of nature, “if I could only hear 
that song with his ears!”’ To the man of science it 


was only a bird-song, to be critically compared with a 


score of others; but to the old man it brought back 
his youth, and all those long-gone days on his native 
hills. I do not care what scientific or theological 
account one may give of Jesus, how he may analyze 
his nature or classify him in the order of being. One 
may study him as the ornithologist studies the sky- 
lark; and yet when that name is sounded, it is like 
the note of the sky-lark floating on the air and making 
music under the whole heaven. 

When the name of Jesus is sounded, what hal- 
lowed associations, what blessed visions, gather around 
it. The memories of childhood come back. It is the 
name we learned at our mother’s knee, the name that 
our childish voices first uttered in song, the name that 
we first breathed in our evening prayer. It is the 
name that was a strong staff and a beautiful rod to 
those we loved; on which they leaned under every 
burden and by which they walked through the valley 
of every shadow. It is the name that brightened every 
cloud, that soothed every grief, that set the star of 
hope in the night of bereavement. It is the name that 
came like the breath of morning to the brow of fever, 
and that lingered longest upon “‘lips from which the 
seal of silence none but God can roll away.” Itis the 
name that lighted the weary feet of earth’s pilgrims 
up to the mansions in our Father’s house! It is the 
name that has led the whole world for two millenniums, 
that has been the inspiration of its progress and the 
banner of its victories! Make out of Christ what you 
will, the fact of his character and the fact of his in- 
fluence stand to-day unshaken by the doubts and fears 
of mankind. ' 

2. If we insist only on the great principles, many 
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of the churches are already substantially one. The 
Unity of Faith down below all superficial differences 
is, to a large extent, an accomplished fact. 

All around the Georgian Bay are hundreds of 
little islands lifting their rocky fronts above the waves, 
and frowning at each other across the storm and in 
the sunshine. But down below the surface, they all 
rest upon the same foundation, are part of the frame- 
work of the Bay. So with the sects of Christendom. 
Above the surface, there may be division. Below the 
surface runs the same foundation, the rocky frame- 
work of God’s existence and purpose, of Christ’s life 
and words and influence, of man’s .eternal destiny. 
“Other foundation can no man lay.” 

III. Umty of Infe. The Unity of Spirit and the 
Unity of Faith, already largely accomplished, are ever 
seeking to complete themselves in the Unity of the 
Organized Life, the ‘‘one fold’ for the “One Shepherd.”” 

This can not be arbitrarily brought about. (1) It 
can not be done by abandoning matters of principle. 
(2) It can not be done by passing resolutions in con- 
ventions. (3) Nor by adopting a uniform order of 
worship. Uniformity is not unity. But there may 
come a time—when, I know not—when some common 
form of organization shall prevail, not necessarily a 
great hierarchy, in which party names will disappear 
and only the name “Christian Church” remain. 

This consummation may be promoted along cer- 
tain definite lines: 

1. Emphasize the spirit of unity in each local 
church. Those who can not agree among themselves, 
who can not treat each other as Christians, who quar- 
rel over every petty issue, will contribute nothing to 
the larger unity. Old Dr. Johnson used to classify 
men as “clubable”’ and ‘non-clubable.’”’ Christians 
might be divided into “unitable” and “non-unitable.”’ 
Those who are to be capable of union with other 
groups, must first be capable of union in their own. 

2. Let every church emphasize the Great Fun- 
damentals I have rehearsed. Stop the criticism. 
Silence the negations. Ignore the differences. Em- 
phasize the great things we hold in common. It was 
said, at the Prague Congress, of the late Charles 
Wagener of Paris: “It was characteristic of Wagner 
that he never preached against opposing doctrines; he 
kept silent about them, and thus made of Protestant- 
ism not the negation of something, but the affirmation 
of something infinitely greater.”’ Preach the Father- 
hood of God, the worth of man, the character of Jesus, 
and the life immortal. Let others raise the questions 
and suggest the doubts. Let us preach our positive 
convictions and thus carry conviction to others! 

3. Let the dozen or fifteen varieties of Baptists, 
of Presbyterians, of Methodists, come together into 
the greater bodies which bear those names. If five 
denominations can be made out of fifty, a tremendous 
victory will have been won for a United Christendom. 
This is what happened in Canada, according to a 
recent article in Current History: “This great union 
represents the work of the leaders of the three denomi- 
nations for fully half a century. In 1875 all the nine 
branches of the Presbyterian Church in Canada be- 
came one organization. The English Congregational 
Church, which occupied the field from Quebec west- 
ward, and the New England Congregational Church, 
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which was established in the Provinces of New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island in 1770, 
became united in 1905 into one Congregational 
Church. The Methodist Church gathered its sixteen 
separate branches into one final Methodist union in 
1885. Canada was the first country in the world to 
bring about these unions within each separate com- 
munion, and it is more than probable that each of the 
denominations thus became accustomed to the idea of 
consolidation and was thus gradually prepared for the 
idea of this still greater union which has now fused 
their identities into one.” 

4, But, perhaps, even while that kind of union is 
in process, other beginnings may be made by uniting 
the religious forces in small communities. Here and 
there, this has been done. It will be done increasingly 
in the years before us. We are coming to see that we 
do not maintain our denominations or our individual 
churches as ends in themselves, but as means to the 
Kingdom. That, in itself, will be a unifying force. 
We build our churches, that our churches may build 
the Kingdom. Why do we want them strong? Not 
for the sake of the giant’s strength, but for the sake of 
the giant’s work! Let us do not less but more, so that, 
if the union comes, we may have something to unite. 
A corporation of bankrupts will not impress the finan- 
cial world! When churches unite, let it not be because 
they must do so to save themselves, but because they 
may do so to better save the world! 


5. Then let all the churches, of whatever name, 
join hands in every good work, in all that will make 
for the welfare of the community. There is more 
than enough to keep us all busy. The more we work 
together, the more we shall feel that we are really one. 
If some mighty baptism of the Spirit of Service should 
descend upon all our churches to-day, arousing us from 
our complacence and indifference, it would sweep us 
far in the direction of the one fold foretold by the One 
Shepherd. 

“One fold, one shepherd!’ Those words haunt 
me and I| can not let them go. But let us change the 
figure. There is a story of a certain king, who em- 
ployed a renowned architect to build a lighthouse and 
to engrave the king’s name on the front. The archi- 
tect, thinking that the king did not deserve the honor 
sought, carved his own name in the lasting granite 
and, covering the monument with imitative plaster, 
carved the king’s namein that. In the course of time 
the plaster fell off; the king’s name was forgotten, but 
that of the architect stood boldly out in letters of gold 
on front of adamant. So with the church. It has been 
plastered over with various theories and encrusted in 
system after system, each bearing a different name. 
These may drop off and be lost from sight. The names 
of Luther and Calvin and Wesley and Channing and 
Murray may go; but the name of Jesus Christ who 
founded the church and built it will shine out with all 
the greater glory and will never perish from its walls! 


The Romance of Another Pioneer 


XVII. 


A Montana Day 


Joseph Henry Crooker 


That was a mistake. My heart still lives in 
Helena, the Helena of yesterday. which abides, 
although many dear ones have “‘gone over the 
Divide.” To me they are imperishable and I commune 
with them in the mansions not made with hands. 

My friend of blessed memory, Mr. Bailey, who 
owned the large office building at the travel center of 
the town (then 12,000 people), furnished a room for 
me next his office which served me as a study for some 
six years. My parishioners and other people visited 
me there. Many interests and activities of the little 
mountain city were discussed in that room. Men and 
women, boys and girls, saints and sinners, came with 
their doubts and heartaches, their hopes and plans, 
and there we talked over their life problems and the 
welfare of the community. Confidences and heart- 
talks abounded in that unconsecrated but sacred con- 
fessional. 

When I described all this to Edward Everett Hale, 
he enthusiastically exclaimed: ‘That is fine. We 
ministers must get nearer to the common people and 
keep in closest touch with the widest range of human 
interests. What a great advantage to you and the 
people of Helena that they can so easily find you and 
have your help in all the affairs of the community.” 

My earliest morning caller, as was frequent, was 
the head of the free Public Library, Frank C. Patten, 
a graduate from the Library School at Albany. This 


remarkable institution had been started when Helena 
was only a mining camp of tents and shacks, with no 
thought of permanence. The founder was Judge Cor- 
nelius Hedges (a Yale graduate), who afterwards made 
the plea that created the Yellowstone National Park. 

The librarian came in that morning to report to 
me, as the secretary of the board, the remarkable suc- 
cess of the young woman who had been secured to 
guide the reading of the children, at that distant date 
an unusual venture. The strong hold of the library 
upon the people of the city was shown when, in the 
financial stress of panic and bank failures, they voted 
almost unanimously to double the tax rate for its 
support. 

As he left, General Harris, my regular Monday 
morning visitor, entered. He had been United States 
Senator from Louisiana and at the request of Robert 
G. Ingersoll had been appointed by President Arthur 
Surveyor-General of Montana. He always came to 
discuss my sermon of the previous day. He turned 
“blue Monday” into sunshine by his appreciation and 
the report of friendly words about our services. But 
that morning he had a different story to tell. He said: 
“T sat in the rear that I might slip out before the close 
of service to catch my train. As I went a man followed 
me muttering the statement: ‘I see that you have had 
enough of that damned nonsense!’ ” 

Then came “Sidney,” the best known lad in the 
city, where he had arrived some years before, appar- 
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ently an orphan. At once he made friends and worked 
his way through high school, from which he had 
recently graduated. Hesaid: “I have just had a con- 
ference with the Presbyterian minister. I reminded 
him that when I joined his church I then made public 
confession of the faith I at that time held. To-day I 
told him that, to be honest, I wished to make just as 
public a statement before his people in explanation of 
my leaving them and joining the Unitarian church.” 
But the fiery Scot from Edinburgh refused his request 
with a veritable explosion of pious profanity. ‘“‘Sid- 
ney” has long been a prominent judge and one of the 
foremost leaders of the state in the cause of higher 
education. 

The leading undertaker soon followed. He came 
to ask me to attend the funeral of old “Mike,” who, 
in the early days, had kept one of the worst places in 
the city. The sons did not wish a minister, as they 
were not religious people and never attended church. 
But, with a twinkle in his eye, the undertaker re- 
marked: “I told them about you, and when I reminded 
them that, in the opinion of many Orthodox people 
in Helena, you were not considered much of a minister 
or even a Christian, that seemed to please them and 
they consented to have you conduct a funeral service.”’ 

My next visitor was Colonel Sanders (the United 
States Senator from Montana), my neighbor in the 
Bailey Building. As he was leaving after a brief 
business errand, he related this incident: His young 
niece was very fond of Whittier’s poems, and her 
mother suggested that she write the poet a letter of 
appreciation, which she did. But after the letter had 
been sealed, she insisted that it be opened that she 
might add the following postscript: “‘I am sorry that 
you live so far away from the world, and I wish that 
you would come to Helena so as to be in the center 
of things!”’ She expressed the common feeling of the 
people of the city in those days that it was in fact the 
“Hub of the Universe.” 

Dr. Samuel Schulman (long prominent in New 
York City as rabbi of Congregation Emanu-El) was 
my neighbor in Helena, and then gave promise of his 
future distinguished career. He dropped in to ask me: 
“What could you have been preaching about yester- 
day? Our housekeeper went to hear you (I had many 
Jews in my congregation) and on her return, she re- 
ported that you tried to show in your sermon that 
Jesus was not crucified by the Jews but by the de- 
scendants of Esau, who were the ancestors of the 
modern Poles.’”’ I assured him that I was not preach- 
ing on that subject, and did not mention Esau, 
Polanders or the Crucifixion! My sermons have often 
been misunderstood and incorrectly reported, but this 
was the most absurd and puzzling misrepresentation 
of my language that ever came to my attention. 

As I was leaving my office at noon, a woman, 
prominent in the Episcopal church, came to my door. 
She had an interesting story to tell. She alluded to 
her presence in my confirmation class as a visitor a 
few months before. The question of the New Testa- 
ment miracles came into the discussion. She remarked 
with considerable feeling: ‘“‘But, Mr. Crooker, if we 
deny miracles, then the Sermon on the Mount will lose 
all authority.’ To this I replied: “We do not need 
miracles to make the multiplication table authorita- 
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tive nor do we need them to give the Golden Rule 
authority.’’ Her face flushed and tears stood in her 
eyes when the class was dismissed. 

As soon as seated in my office, she referred to the 
incident and then remarked: “I have spent the winter 
in California since I attended your class when your 
statement about miracles so troubled and provoked 
me. But it remained with me and compelled me to do 
a lot of serious thinking. I have come to see that your 
view of Jesus is more rational and beautiful than that 
of the faith in which I was reared, and_I wish to join 
your church.” This she did and long remained my 
devoted friend. . 

My first visitor in the early afternoon was a 
Chinaman, Billee Kee, called mayor of Chinatown. 
I always found him interesting. After discussing 
various matters I said to him: “‘Billee, putting aside 
all references to Christ and Confucius for the moment 
and looking directly at the great problem of human 
life, what is your thought?” A serious look over- 
spread his face and he replied (remember that it is 
very difficult for the Chinese to pronounce the letter 
“R’): “Alli-te (right) in here (placing his hand on his 
breast and then pointing upward), all i-te up there!” 
I felt that I myself could not make a truer statement. 

In the afternoon at 2.30 occurred in my office the 
weekly meeting of the Executive Board of the Asso- 
ciated Charities, which had recently been formed to 
help in a time of great need, after the panic of 1893, 
which closed many mills, mines and banks and threw 
large numbers of men out of employment. 

Our chairman was Mayor Curtin, a devout 
Catholic. Three very competent women represented 
the Protestant churches, and I the general public. 
The chairman reported that the Elks had given us 
$300 in cash and United States Senator Powers a car- 
load of flour. Our efficient agent, Mr. May, told us 
that he had located thirteen groups of men (two or 
three in a group), in abandoned shacks on the out- 
skirts of the city, giving them a “grub-stake” (pro- 
visions for a fortnight); they must rustle for their fuel 
on the hillside. He explained that this amount of 
necessary labor would keep them out of saloons and 
off the streets. These men were transferred to posi- 
tions, as soon as they could be found. Begging was 
nowhere permitted. Every man in need, by applying 
at the city hall, was given a simple but nourishing 
supper, a clean cot in a warm room and a substantial 
breakfast. In the morning, these men were compelled 
to labor for three hours, cleaning the streets, “the 
work test.” Our “charity squad”’ kept the city clean 
as never before. 

It was a gratifying result that, when spring 
came, it was found that the petty crimes of the com- 
munity had been reduced by our methods to one-half 
the average number during former winters, and this 
in a period of great distress, when otherwise crimes 
would probably have doubled. 

Last but not the least of the day’s callers was my 
dear friend, Hiram Knowles (a Harvard graduate), the 
learned and upright Judge of the Federal District 
Court (all the members of the State Supreme Court 
were loyal attendants at my services). He came to 
relate to me certain rumors that he had heard respect- 
ing a case of cruelty in the Insane Asylum at Warm 


Springs, which I, as chairman of the State Board of 
Charities and Reform, ought to investigate. While 
chaplain of the State Senate, I had drafted and se- 
cured the passage of the bill which created the board. 

Thus ended an exceptional day. Not often was 
the programme so long or so varied. But always I had 


some visitors whose presence was welcome. Asa rule, 
they made the hours enjoyable to me. I tried to be 
helpful to them and probably succeeded in many 
eases. It is a beautiful landscape of memory that 
stretches through that Montana study as through a 
valley of smiling years. 


Here and There in Germany 
Clarence E. Rice 


IEFORE going to England for a sojourn of 
some months we had planned a thirty days’ 
trip on the continent with a party of twenty- 
ee@)} five. With a courier to make all arrange 
ments and do all the talking in the various languages, 
we find the annoyances and anxieties of travel reduced 
toa minimum. Along with the advantages of such a 
trip, however, there are some disadvantages. Every- 
thing is arranged on schedule, with brief stops here 
and there, many of them all too short, with little chance 
to rest or to digest what we have seen. One of the 
party wrote a parody only too true in the case of such 
hasty visits: 
‘Lives of travelers all remind us, 

We must teke our hat and stick, 

And departing and arriving 

Pack and unpack mighty quick. 


“Let us then be up and going, 
Thrills await in every town, 
Suill exclaiming, still pursuing 
Art and ruins up and down.” 

Yet a sense of humor will save us from much irmi- 
tation. For instance, we “did” one important city in 
Germany, with the aid of a swift automobile, in an 
hour and enjoyed it, though it seemed nidiculous. 
This was not quite so bad as the course of one friend, 
who said with pride that she had “done” the London 
National Gallery in ten minutes. 

Our experience does not equal that, but we have 
had only a short stay of from one to three or four days 
each, in such interesting cities as Nuremberg, Munich, 
Vienna, Prague and Berlin. 

What wonders we have seen in the museums of 
Vienna and Dresden! MRaphael’s Sistine Madonna 
and the Madonna of the Green! What wonderful 
coloring of Rubens and what lights and shades of 
Correggio, masterpieces too numerous to mention! 

And the palaces! Time and space fail us to re- 
count the number and splendor, the pomp and glory, 
shown therein! All these said to be built by this or 
that emperor, but of course really built by the people’s 
money! At Berlin and Potsdam, so old and yet so 
recent, they link the past with the present. But yes- 
terday the last Kaiser dwelt at the magnificent palace 
at Berlin and in summer at that other great palace at 
Potsdam built by his great grandfather. From these 
royal residences Kaiser Wilhelm fied in ignominy to 
his exile in Doorn, Holland. All these royal residences, 
adorned with gold and tapestries and paintings, now 
are museums which the people may enjoy. 

From Germany’s past with its pomp, its emperors 
and warlords, we were brought back to the present, 
when on the evening of August 11 we witnessed the 


celebration of the German republic’s ninth birthday, 
the day of its adoption of the constitution. 

On this night Unter den Linden was a blaze of 
light, and when the hour for the torchlight procession 
arrived, twenty or twenty-five thousand men and 
women marched to the stirring music of the new 
republic. It was a brilliant scene, and crowds on 
either side of the famous street watched the marching 
hosts go by. Among the watching crowd there were 
nationalists who hope to see the empire restored if 
not the former Kaiser reinstated, in greater numbers, 
perhaps, socialists with not a few communists and even 
bolsheviks. A small company of young boys carried 
a red flag, though they were obliged to carry the flag 
of the republic too. Why, I asked, are anarchists al- 
lowed to march in the ranks and carry the red flag? 
Is it, perhaps. because safety lies in such freedom of 
expression? At all events, one could not see such a 
patriotic celebration of the new Germany without 
great hopes that liberty would at last prevail and 
Kaisérism be put down forever. 

Yesterday we took the famous trip by boat down 
the Rhine from Wiesbaden to Cologne. While not 
equal perhaps in scenic beauty to our own Hudson 
River, yet history, legend and story add immeasurably 
to the interest of the journey. The steep slopes of the 
mountains covered with vineyards, the castle ruins 
about which cluster so many legends, the Lorelei cliffs 
and the famous towers, hold one’s intense interest, and 
as we approach Cologne after some nine hours on the 
crowded boat we wonder where the time has gone. 

We have heard of the “blue” waters of the Rhine, 
but except farther up towards the river’s source the 
water is anything but blue. Cologne has the reputa- 
tion of a city lacking in cleanliness. Perhaps Cole- 
ridge’s lines which the guide-books are fond of quoting 
help to create an impression that to-day is not alto- 
gether true to fact: 


“The river Rhine it is well known 
Doth wash the city of Cologne; 
But tell me, nymphs, what power divine 
Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine?’ 


They tell us that as a compensation for the mal- 
odors of the city there is the famous eau-de-cologne, 
which takes its name from the city itself. On almost 
every corner there are merchants all of whom claim 
to be the original inventors of the famous perfume. 
Which of these numerous houses is the one and only 
source of the sweet smelling water, no one can say, 
but there is a story that one Johann Farina invented 
eau-de-cologne to counteract the fumes of brimstone 
left by the devil when, having been worsted by the 
monk Gregory, he entered his lower kingdom through 
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this famous city. At all events there is the perfume 
and every one buys at least a bottle of it, whether 
Farina or the devil had anything to do with it or 
not. 

The cathedral of Cologne (the Dom) of course, 
is its great glory. It is perhaps the most imposing 
Gothic structure in the world. Its spires rise for 480 
feet above the city, and its groined arches so lofty 
and beautiful must thrill the most prosaic and indif- 
ferent tourist. We worshiped before its great altar 
this morning and felt that it was a shrine to inspire 
awe and reverence. 

Three times in days gone by we have journeyed 
here to find inspiration in this wonder of the cen- 
turies, and we leave with a backward glance at its 
grace and beauty. 

To-morrow we shall leave for Holland and Bel- 
gium. There new scenes will greet us. It has all been 
a delightful experience, with sights and cathedrals and 
museums, paintings and monuments, too numerous to 
mention. After a few days we shall leave our party 
and go by ourselves to England, there to find some 
quiet, rural spot where we can rest for a month or 
two before going to Egypt and the Holy Land. 

Cologne, Germany, Aug. 17. 


Sa Se 
THE TIRANA VOCATIONAL SCHOOL IN ALBANIA 


In a land where electric lights, ice plants, and virtually all 
the conveniences which we are accustomed to take for granted in 
our country, were unknown a few years ago, where English was 
almost equally vague, and where war had done its worst, Ameri- 
cans are directing a work which reads almost like a novel. 

That work is the administration of the Albanian Vocational 
School, sponsored and maintained by the American Junior Red 
Cross, in collaboration with the Ministry of Education, Albania. 
The school is at Tirana, Albania. ‘ 

Those are the facts about this enterprise; back of them are 
such unusual accomplishments in a remote Balkan country as to 
be almost fantastic. 

Starting from rock bottom, for Albania, literally and figura- 
tively, is a rocky little country, the Juniors’ School, under an 
energetic American of many talents, Parry T. Fultz, has come to 
be a fixed institution. 

The boys there, as part of their training, installed and now 
operate the first ice-making plant the country has ever known; 
installed and operate an electric lighting system for the capital; 
and operate a model farm and dairy which supplies vegetables 
and dairy products to near-by sections, thus helping to maintain 
the school on a self-supporting basis. The school is turning out 
young men who speak English, have a broad viewpoint, both of 
their country’s problems and of the outer world, and are able to 
make their way. 

The school’s young men have performed such incidentals as 
equipping the Fresident’s Guard with something approximating 
a gymnasium, repairing American automobiles owned by the 
country’s citizenry, and which had perhaps died a thousand 
mechanical deaths otherwise, and are constructing the new 
building to house the American Legation in Albania. 

These accomplishments have been recorded in the face of 
obstacles such as would seem almost unreal to Americans. Be- 
sides the ordinary handicaps which probably beset the ice manu- 
facturer anywhere, much less Albania, the youthful conductors 
of this enterprise out there had some unusual difficulties the past 
year. 

At the behest of a sanitary commission, the water of the 
river which previously ran through the town in open ditches for 
irrigation purposes was shut off, to control mosquitoes and as a 
health measure. The Vocational School boys were, of course, 


wholly sympathetic to mosquito control, and to health measures 
of any kind. They also were whole-heartedly interested in the 
production of ice. 

Those irrigation channels had supplied the water for cooling 
the engine and condenser of the ice plant. Shutting off the water 
almost shut down the plant likewise. Some distance away, 
through the streets and across the private property of two 
worthy Albanian citizens, another branch of the river flowed. 
To get water from it to the plant it was necessary to obtain 
piping, a pump, a power line, a motor, a ditch dug through the 
aforementioned streets and private property, and incidentally ob- 
tain the consent of the two citizens owning the property. 

These things materialized largely out of thin air, and almost 
simultaneously. That is, a gang was waiting to dig the ditch the 
minute the owners of the property gave permission, probably to 
forestall a change of mind later, and in the meantime the other 
essentials were salvaged from various sources, by the time the 
ditch was ready. 

The net result, after activities on the part of all hands which 
are too varied to be set down, was that exactly ten days after the 
Prefect shut off the water, the ice plant was producing a ton and 
a half of ice daily, of which $20 worth was sold. 

Once formal class work was concluded for the year, the boys 
were turned loose on the matter of putting up an American lega- 
tion, which task they were considered the most competent to 
perform. Of course those doing the work are being paid, so that 
they are getting some measure of their future capabilities when 
they shall have finished school. 

Then, there is the threshing machine brought over from 
America last spring, which, with its well-trained crew, did yeo- 
man service in the threshing operations over Central Albania 
during the season, reimbursement for such service coming in the 
form of a share in the wheat for the school. 

In performing these almost-miracles of engineering and 
mechanics, the boys fall back on much material already at hand. 
They have utilized broken down field equipment abandoned on 
Albanian passes in the war; or have acquired supplies and 
technical equipment wherever it was available. 

So high is the prestige of the school that youthful Albanians 
crowd to it each year, and have to be turned away in large num- 
bers. Many of them are so disappointed that they cry when 
this happens, but of course only a certain number can be ac- 
commodated. 

Some idea of the human material dealt with can be gained 
by stating that one graduate of the school, who afterwards 
served on the staff of an English army officer commanding 
Albanian constabulary, gained entrance to Cambridge Univer- 
sity, London, despite the lack of almost all of the usual elemen- 
tary preparation, except that afforded by the school. Another 
graduate was serving as translator with his country’s troops 
along the border. ; 

Not all of them are of the same order of ability and fixed 
purpose, any more than the boys of any other country. The 
Tirana school was not intended as a preparation for such ad- 
vanced educational efforts, but was aimed primarily at giving 
young Albanians a vocational preparation. It does that. 

Some of the boys are almost wards of the Junior Red Cross, 
having come under its wings during the chaotic days just after 
the war, and gone through the school later. All are eager, and 
readily absorb the resourcefulness and energy which the school’s 
faculty of American and native leaders inculcates. 

The Junior Red Cross in the United States is perhaps better 
known than are many of its accomplishments. Their services, 
largely of a community nature when they are not international, 
are a valuable product of the spirit engendered by the Red Cross 
partnership. 

Activities such as these, inspired by the Americzn Red 
Cross, emphasize the importance of a nation-wide enrollment in 
the organization during the Twelfth Annual Roll Call this year, 
November 11 to 29, to thus assist in making all Red Cross work 
more e‘tective in the coming year. 
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THE FIRST SHOT AGAINST THE KELLOGG TREATY 


That the Kellogg treaty recently signed in Paris will en- 
counter serious opposition is now most probable. This is made 
plain by an important leading editorial in the Chicago Tri bune of 
Aug. 30 in which the treaty is denounced as a new Holy Alliance, 
as a repudiation of the policy of isolation, and as a commitment 
which would embroil the United States in an effort to maintain 
all the injustices of the existing treaty arrangements in Europe. 
To assume then that the treaty is as good as ratified is to make 
the same mistake that was made by the Wilson Democrats when 
the League of Nations covenant was first adopted in Paris, and 
by the Harding-Coolidge Republicans when they made their 
abortive attempt to adhere to the World Court. In both in- 
stances the whole organized articulate opinion of the United 
States appeared to be on the side of ratification. Then, as now, 
the opposition appeared to be confined to a negligible minority. 
In both instances the minority triumphed by wearing down the 
opposition and riddling it with argument and propaganda. 
There is no reason to suppose that this same minority, so ably 
represented by the Chicago Tribune, intends now to concede what 
it has previously so successfully resisted. 

The argument made by the Chicago Tribune is that “what 
was rejected by the United States Senate in 1919 has been 
accepted by the American State Department in 1928.”’ That 
thing, in the opinion of the Tribune, is that the United States 
has now tied itself up ‘‘with the maintenance of Europe as it is. 
Any people who try to correct the abuses under which they live 
are outlawed. The countenance of the United States is against 
them. Their suppressors and oppressors have the sanction of the 
American people. ‘Transactions hitherto established’ have the 
indorsement of the United States.”’ 

The argument of the Chicago Tribune has undoubtedly a 
certain theoretical validity. Any treaty which pledges the 
nations not to resort to war as an instrument of policy does, if 
it means anything at all, prohibit the resort to war in order to 
correct a real or imagined injustice. It is plain that under this 
treaty Germany can not resort to war to alter her obligations to 
pay reparations or to recover the Polish corridor, nor can Hun- 
gary resort to war to recover Transylvania, nor Austria to recover 
the Tyrol. The injustices of the Paris treaties, if they be injus- 
tices, can not without violation of the Kellogg treaty be corrected 
by resort to arms. The Tribune is wrong in saying that the 
United States is morally committed to the maintenance of all 
these arrangements. But it is correct in saying that it is morally 
committed against any nation, whether its cause be just or unjust, 
which attempts to change the situation by resort to war. 

To deny this would be to deny that the Kellogg treaty has 
any meaning. The real question, then, is whether the moral 
commitments of the treaty make the United States an accomplice 
of injustice, and whether the treaty is contrary to our own 
national interests. As to-our own national interests, the argu- 
ment, it seems to us, is clear. The United States has everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by the abolition of war in Europe. 
It is a demonstrated fact that the policy of isolation to which the 
Chicago Tribune adheres does not in fact isolate the United States 
from wars in Europe. There have been two general European 
wars within about a century and the United States has been 
involved in both of them. It is as certain as anything can be 
that it would be involved in any other general European war. 
Therefore, in so far as the United States can use its moral in- 
fluence to make war less likely, it helps to maintain that isola- 
tion from the horrors of war which is one of the prime objects of 
American policy. 

As to the question of tying the United States to the mainte- 
nance of Europe as it is, the Chicago Tribune’s present scruples 
are more than a little gratuitous. The victims of the injustices 
written into the Paris treaties were Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria. All four of these nations have voluntarily and 
gladly signed the treaty which renounces the right to correct 
those injustices by resort to war. Who, then, are we in America, 
and who is the Chicago Tribune, to start an agitation saying that 
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the vanquished peoples should not have renounced the right 
forcibly “‘to correct the abuses under which they live?” It is an 
excellent thing to have a nice sense of justice. But we see no 
reason why an American newspaper should in the ecstasies of 
its love of justice be more German than the Germans. We 
should suppose that it would have been apparent that if this 
treaty really closed the door of hope upon the Germans Dr. 
Stresemann would have been as quick to recognize that fact as 
the editor of the Chicago Tribune— New York World. ~* 


* * * 


A PERTINENT LESSON FROM HISTOR Y* 


The victory at Bennington decided the outcome at Saratoga, 
with the defeat and surrender of Burgoyne, and that decided the 
American Revolution and the establishment of this New World 
republic. Creasy in his famous book includes Saratoga among 
the ‘‘Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World,” and it belongs there 
as rightly as Alexander’s victory at Arbela, which effected the 
Hellenizing of western Asia for a thousand years; as the victory 
of Hermann at the Teutonic Forest, which decided that the 
Teutonic race could not be subjugated by Rome; and the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada in 1588, which settled that the rising new 
Protestant power in Europe could not be suppressed or overcome 
by force. That memorable triumph of the English people under 
Elizabeth has lessons for America to-day. Some of our timid 
folk are shivering with apprehensions of what might befall us 
if a Roman Catholic should be elected President of the United 
States. When the great Spanish Armada came bearing down on 
England, three years after the death of William the Silent, who 
for a life-time had been leading heroic Holland in her fight for 
freedom at fearful odds against the same tyrannical Spanish 
power, it came armed with the blessing of uhe Pope and the 
Pope’s ban on all opponents of his Catholic Majesty of Spain. 
Opposition practically meant excommunication. Protestantism 
was new, experimental and weak in England; half the people 
were still true to the old church. Were they false to England and 
their Protestant Queen in that fateful hour? Every Englishman, 
Protestant and Catholic alike, sprang to arms and rushed to 
Tilbury and Plymouth to man the ramparts and the ships; and 
the commander of the English fleet, which scattered the In- 
vincible Armada to the four winds, was himself a Catholic. 

I am not of those who are to vote for Alfred Smith in the 
coming election. But the dread of Alfred Smith as a possible 
menace to our liberties and institutionsin case he is elected Presi- 
dent is preposterous. The fear would be tragical if it were not 
farcical; it is not respectable nonsense. If our republic were so 
weak as that in the heart and loyalty of the people, it were time 
we found it out and had a new deal. If Governor Smith took his 
political orders from Rome, and Rome had any axe to grind at 
his hands, the conditions are much more propitious in the state. 
of New York than in the united nation. He has been as true as 
steel at Albany, and he would be as true as steel at Washington. 
I do not believe there is a public man in the United States, 
Catholic, Protestant or Jew, who is not absolutely loyal to the 
country and its constitution; and I hope that the canvassing of 
a candidate’s religion in a Presidential campaign will never be 
tolerated by the American people. We are not living even in 
1588, and the Roman Church is no longer run by Torquemada. 
The Church of Rome, the Church of England, the Church of 
Scotland and New England Orthodoxy are not what they were 
a hundred years ago. Old formulas live on into new days and 
die hard; but they do die in time, and they become anemic and 
negligible long before they die. The first premise in the logic of 
every period is the civilization, the conviction and common con- 
sent of that period’s plain people and honest men. If anything 
could persuade me to vote for Governor Smith for President, it 
would be the feeling that there was some necessity for it as a 
way of stamping on such un-American sentiment in this matter 
as has recently found expression in some corners of the country. 


*Part of the address of Edwin D. Mead, at the Bennington 
Commemoration at Westmoreland, N. H., August 16. 
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Universalist National Memorial Church 
B. of the N. M. C. 


Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


1027. Polk Cansler, Hopkinsville, Ky. 
1028. Mrs. F. O. Wheeler, Salem Depot, N. H. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Bailey. 
1029-1038. C. W. Tomlinson, Ardmore, Okla. 
Charles W. Tomlinson, D. D. 
1039-1048. C. W. Tomlinson Ardmore,, Okla. 
Frank Newcomb Tomlinson. 
1049. Universalist Sunday School, Macedon, N. Y. 
Rev. George Judson Porter. 
1050. Alexander C. Burke, Berlin, N. H. 
1051. Augusta N. Putnam, East Lynn, Mass. 
Miss Louise L. Putnam. 
1052. Augusta N. Putnam, East Lynn, Mass. 
Mrs. Eugene A. Putnam. 
1053-1057. James D. and Hattie F. Tuttle, Pasadena, Cal. 
1058. Oscar J. Willard, Nunda, N. Y. 
1059. Mr. and Mrs. Harry A. Graber, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
1060. Mrs. Ethel B. Long, Peoria, Il. 
Arthur Tozer. 
1061. Mrs. F. H. Prescott, Peabody, Kansas. 
Joan Amanda and Edwin L. Hoyt. 
1062. Mrs. F. H. Prescott, Peabody, Kansas. 
Frank H, Prescott. 
1068. Mrs. F. H. Prescott, Peabody, Kansas. 
Rev. Hervey H. Hoyt. 
1064. Frank P. Rideout, Nashua, N. H. 
1065. C.H. Williams, Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Elsie Elizabeth Williams. 
1066. Anna Kirker, Little Hocking, Ohio. 
1067. Mr. F. Marion Yager, West Philadelphia, Pa. 
1068. Mrs. Fannie H. Yager, West Philadelphia, Pa. 
1069. Miss E. L. Wellington, Somerville, Mass. 
1070. Harry A. Tompson, Lowell, Mass. 
Sarah Thompson. 
1071. Harry A. Thompson, Lowell, Mass. 
Dr. Augustine Thompson. 
1072. Harry A. Thompson, Lowell, Mass. 
Mary M. Thompson. 
1073. Harry A. Thompson, Lowell, Mass. 
1074. Harry A. Thompson, Lowell, Mass. 
1075. Mrs. David G. Davidson, Melrose, Mass. 
David G. Davidson. 
1076-1077. Mrs. A. E. Carpenter Hohenthal, Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. and Mrs. James B. Carpenter. 
1078. F.J. Spruance, Glenside, Pa. F 
1079. Mr. and Mrs. William H. Low, East Lynn, Mass. 
1080. Mr. Albert Metzger, Florence, Ky. 
1081. Mrs. Nellie Metzger, Florence, Ky. 
1082. Leander E. Gardiner, North Providence, R. I. 
William Gardiner. 
1088. Leander E. Gardiner, North Providence, R. I. 
Dulcenia B. Gardiner. 
1084, Leander E. Gardiner, North Providence, R. I. 
Luella Gardiner Hamlett. 
1085. Leander E. Gardiner, North Providence, R. I. 
* Emma E. B. Gardiner. 
1086. Leander E. Gardiner, North Providence, R. I. 
Marian Louette Gardiner. 
1087. Mrs. Imogene L. Zoller, Little Falls, N. Y.,and Minnie A. 
Lewis, Riverside, Calif. 
Mr. and Mrs. William B. Lewis. 


1088. Edwin H. Brown, Rumford, Maine. 
Rev. Allen Brown. 

1089. Naomi B. Pittman, Caledonia, Ohio. 

1090. Sarah A. Convoy, Lynn, Mass. 
Mr. Perkins. 

1091. Mrs. Nellie Lord Turner, Portland, Maine. 
John Nelson Lord. 

1092. Philip F. Turner, Portland, Maine. 
Ada Lucetta (Bean) Turner. 

1093. George F. Newcomb, Salem, Mass. 

1094. Mrs. S. Helen Newcomb, Salem, Mass. 

1095. Mrs. Wallace L. Henshaw, Salem, Mass. 

1096. Mrs. George S. Southwick, No. Beverly, Mass. 

1097. Charles F. Newcomb, Milton, Mass. 

1098. Mrs. R. E. Scrivener, Hartford, Conn. 

1099. J. William Barnes, Southbridge, Mass. 
William C. Barnes. 

1100. Mrs. Elbridge C. Ellis, Southbridge, Mass. 
Elbridge C. Ellis. 

1101. Mr. and Mrs. Carl A. Hempel, Lynn, Mass. 
Mrs. Emily Becker Hempel. 

1102. Henry K. Cummings, Orleans, Mass. 
Helen C. Cummings. 

1103. Miss W. I. Barnes, Southbridge, Mass. 
Mrs. W. C. Barnes. 

1104. D.S. Paterson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Lillias Sinclair Paterson. 

1105. Mrs. George U. Bicknell, Arlington, Mass. 
Miss Ida A. Bicknell. 

1106. Edith Howard Moore, Franklin, Mass. 
Isadora F. Moore and Charles H. Moore. 

1107. Jennie F. Grimes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1108. Mr. and Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, North Weymouth, 

Mass. 

1109. Mrs. Emma C. Thomas, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Celia Osborn. 

1110. Bert Schwanberg, Wausau, Wis. 


(List to be continued.) 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 


Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 


mE Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 


COM vseerreneee ttstate svete et tab etainie Be ecavaal ei shalatiane Gialefetere svete Sis atetel eles 
or as Tributes to 

I can not send remittance at this time but hereby sub- 
scribe $........ LOB hoe Neca ttioks Stones and will pay for 


them in .... 30 .... 60 .... 90 days from date. (Check 


Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


GOOD CONTROVERSY 


The Congregationalist has frequently quoted and approved 
the statement of the late Dr. James Denney, shortly before his 
death, that one of the greatest needs of our age was that of 
“good controversy.” There is, however, a vast difference be- 
tween bad controversy and even ordinary controversy and good 
controversy. ‘‘Good controversy’’ invariably implies magnan- 
imity in spirit and in statement, and the avoidance of all sub- 
sidiary causes of irritation, no matter how much one may be 
tempted to them by suggestions of superior knowledge, clever- 
ness, or the desire to score a point. 

There are things that have nothing to do with main issues 
that often assume great importance in their power to transform 
what might be ‘‘good controversy’’ into very bad controversy. 

William EB. Gilroy. 


* * 


HERE’S A MAN WE’RE FOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Allow me to congratulate you on your editorial in the 
Leader of Sept. 1 on ‘‘Aid and Comfort to the Enemy.”’ I have 
taken the Leader most of the time for more than fifty years, and 
it never contained a better one, nor one that said more in the 
same number of words. I hardly see how you keep such a Chris- 
tian spirit when such bitter letters are written you. 

How a person that claims the name of “Universalist” or 
“‘Liberal’’ can be so narrow as some of these letters show is more 
than I can conceive. I have been a commercial traveler for 
nearly fifty years, and I have learned that there are sincere, 
good and true men who believe that the present prohibition law 
is good and should be kept in force as it is, and there are just as 
good men who sincerely believe it is not doing the good that 
might be done if a dif erent law was in effect. How any man can 
call another either a ‘“‘knave”’ or a “‘fool’’ just because of a dif- 
ference in belief and still call himself “liberal” is beyond my 
understanding. 

Your editorial ideas are sometimes contrary to mine, but I 
love you the better for it. Your sweet Christian spirit over- 
shadows all difierences of opinion we may have. You could not 
have a more appropriate heading to your paper than the Christian 
Leader. 

O. P. Stearns. 


xe ok 


DEMANDS THE NAME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am enclosing to you a check to advance my subscription 
to the Leader, and at the same time wish to register my disgust 
and protest against such unjust and unholy flings against our 
national prohibition law as appeared in the issue of Aug. 12, 
over the signature of “‘B. A.,’’ and the ‘‘minister’’ who for shame 
did not give his name! That one found its way into an issue of 
the Leader that went to my West Virginia address after I had 
started for home, but its contents were revealed by the just 
criticisms it called forth from various Leader supporters. I be- 
lieve in tolerance, but I confess I have none for such ministers 
as ally themselves with the dripping ‘“‘wets” to overthrow our 
prohibitory law that has already proved its inestimable value 
in rural America and in most all of our towns and cities. Uni- 
versalists have ever been among the leaders in moral reforms, 
and hence uncompromising enemies of the liquor curse, the 
greatest foe of mankind. No man who advocates a just cause 
needs or cares to hide his name, while cowardice usually links 
itself with an unholy cause of which it knows it ought to be 
ashamed. 

While on a recent visit in my native state three ministers, 
two of whom were Baptists of Smith’s political party, denounced 
the “‘wet’’ candidate from their pulpits, saying this is a moral 
and not a partisan issue, and they did not see how any Christian 
having the welfare of future generations at heart could vote for 


an implacable foe of our national Constitution. It has always 
been the motto of Universalists to destroy and not perpetuate the 
hells of earth. Why should any one seek to reverse the order? 
If so, and he chance to be a “minister,” let him sign his name, 
that his parishioners may know what manner of man they are 
supporting. 
L. F. Fortney. 
Plainfield, Vt. 


* * 


RECOMMENDS WINFRED GARRISON’S BOOK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Down here in Rhode Island a man has recently been excom- 
municated from the Roman Catholic Church for daring to bring 
suit against his bishop in our state courts. I have always been 
glad to express my admiration for that ancient church, and in 
so far as it appears to be a religious denomination it has had my 
sincere respect, even in spite of what seem to me fundamental 
errors. But in view of its attitude toward our courts and because 
a candidate for the Presidency confesses to be a loyal member of 
that church, ought not every American citizen to endeavor to 
understand the attitude, power, and policy of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in the United States? This is not a question of re- 
ligious bigotry or intolerance. It is a matter of sane citizenship. 

On this account we are indebted to Dr. J. H. Crooker for 
his little brochure dealing with the relationship of Romanist 
authorities toward the public schools. And likewise to the 
authors of several articles in the Atlantic Monthly, beginning 
with Mr. Marshall’s open letter, which by the way has never 
been satisfactorily answered. 

I am writing chiefly to call the attention of every leader in 
our communities, especially the brethren of our own ministry, 
to one of the fairest and most thorough books on this subject I 
have ever read. Its restraint and withal its frankness and sim- 
plicity of treatment of this difficult subject gave me great enjoy- 
ment and enlightenment in my vacation days. I urge it upon 
all. It is most timely. The title of the book is ‘‘Catholicism 
and the American Mind.’ The author is Winfred Ernest Gar- 
rison, associate professor of Church History in the Disciples 
Divinity House and in the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago, president of the American Society of Church History, 
1927-1928, and literary editor of the Christian Century. 

I am grateful to the author, and I wish every American 
was familiar with the contents of his book. 

William Couden. 


Providence, R. I. 
* * 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS TO SHOW HIS FAITH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am thrilled and rejoiced by your splendid story of the 
great new chapter in the life of the Church of the Redemption. 
I joined the then Columbus Avenue Church more than forty 
years ago. For much of the time since I have lived too far away 
to attend its services. 

When I first knew it, it contained such strong men as B. B. 
Whittemore, Henry Williams, Newton Talbot, A. C. Masury, 
John M. Lincoln, A. A. Folsom, George Forristall, Alden and 
Clinton Viles, and others like them.. B. B. Whittemore was 
superintendent of the Sunday school, and Harold Marshall, then 
a theological student, was teaching a Bible class, with which I 
became connected. 

Movements of population were even then lessening its con- 
gregation, and there were often doleful queries as to how long 
the church could maintain itself. One night, after some one had 
been talking in this strain, Dr. Miner with a quiet smile told us 
that toward the close of Father Ballou’s ministry in School Street 
a meeting was called to see if the society would vote to sell its 
property, divide the proceeds among the proprietors, and then 
disband. Wiser and more courageous counsels prevailed. A. A. 
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Miner was called to be Father Ballou’s associate and successor, 
and in the next forty years the church became the bulwark of 
Universalism in Boston and Massachusetts. 

When Tufts College was so near collapse that the trustees 
formally notified the professors that they could not be respon- 
sible for their salaries beyond a certain date, this church gave 
the services of its minister to the college as president, and Thomas 
A. Goddard and others like him backed the acting president with 
their private fortunes. 

From time to time during recent years I have heard some- 
thing of this same old talk of failuré and collapse. Now, in one 
of the most beautiful Gothic churches in America, with the 
General Superintendent of the Universalist Church as its minister, 
supported by the Universalists of Massachusetts, the old historic 
Second Society enters upon what I believe will prove an even 
more splendid and unusual career. 

I wish I could have an active part in it. I must have some 
small share. I enclose a check for $100, payable to your order. 
Will you cash it and give the money to whoever is responsible 
for the finances of the church? Please do not mention my name. 


* * 


APPRECIATES ‘CRUISING’? ON MAPLES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your article on Maples in the last issue of the paper appeals 
tome wonderfully. Itisso instructive and so delightfully written 
that I have put it away for future reference. But then, I always 
enjoy your writings, so why do I mention it? 

Bea, sik. 
* * 


THE VARIETY THAT IS THE SPICE OF LIFE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One of the things which makes this life interesting is the 
different views held by different people on the same subject. 
Many noble and honest men hold opinions and voice doctrines 
which seem dangerous and foolish to me. But if we are without 
prejudice, we should be willing to listen to a man who has given 
much thought and study to any subject, no matter how opposed 
to our own view his opinion may be. 

Y To allow the other fellow the right of his opinion on any 
and all subjects, and the right to lead his life as he sees fit, is 
the true test of tolerance. 

With these things in mind it is interesting to consider the 
“‘reactions’’ of certain readers to the very interesting and illumi- 
nating article “Temperance vs. Prohibition.’’ To one of them, 
there should be ‘‘some bounds even to tolerance,” or, in other 
words, if a person does not believe as you do, he should be gagged. 

The “Universalist Minister’’ who wrote the article in ques- 
tion gave a very sane and reasonable solution of the problem 
that is vexing the thinking people of this nation to-day. And if 
any one believes that this subject is settled, he is living in a 
“fool’s paradise.’’ For no one except the dweller in a cloister 
could fail to see that things are getting worse every day. 

Let us consider a few of the facts concerning this so-called 
prohibition. It has been a law for eight years and not for a 
single day has it been enforced; it has entailed more litigation, 
more persecution, more injustice, more corruption, more hos- 
tility and ill-will than any other law ever passed by Congress. 
There are few towns or cities in this broad land that have not 
felt the evil efects of prohibition. There is hardly a county 
seat in the United States that has not been shocked by the 
scenes enacted in its courts by this farce of a law. 

Before this law was enacted, women seldom drank liquor, 
and to get drunk was a disgrace. But now too often if a young 
man wants to take his ‘‘sweetie’’ to a dance, he had better get 
something ‘‘on his hip’’ or she won’t go with him a second time. 
You never saw that before prohibition. 

Besides this, it has enhanced taxation at least fifty per cent 
and has cost millions of dollars simply to try and enforce it. 

If prohibition was really successful and was making us a 
sober nation, we might be able to stand its injustice and tyranny. 
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But it is not successful. I do not know of a town in the state of 
Vermont where liquor can not be procured. Scores of towns 
which before prohibition were dry under local option law (and 
then they were really dry) now have their speak-easy, besides 
many private homes where liquor is occasionally dispensed. 

I know from my own knowledge, gained by my travels into 
every town in the state, that conditions are worse in Vermont 
to-day than they were before prohibition. And what is true here 
is more apparent in other states. 

Consider the home brew industry. Examine just one item. 
(There are others just as bad.) In 1919, California shipped 
20,000 tons of wine grapes. Last year, she shipped 473,000 tons 
of wine grapes besides over 300,000 tons of raisin grapes, which 
were mostly used for wine purposes. {8 it any wonder that 
California votes for prohibition? 

It all gets down to the fact that in prohibition we have been 
trying to make something a crime which every one knows is not 
a crime. The boys and girls, who are the worst offenders to-day, 
are not drinking to be lawless. Neither is it entirely to get a 
“thrill.”” As youth in all the ages have protested against their 
loss of liberty, so does the youth to-day protest against a regula- 
tion which is the biggest farce in our history. 

So temperance becomes a matter of education. The young 
people have heard too much about obeying the law and not 
enough about why they should not drink. A man whose opinion 
I value highly, once said to me: ‘‘The only way to do away with 
the liquor question, is for every one to stop drinking. And let 
me tell you, that is the only solution.” 

So I ask, why impugn the motives of a sincere man who is 
giving his best thought to the problem of making this a tem- 
perate nation? Because he did not sign his name is no crime. 
He probably had reasons. It might possibly be that he feared 
the intolerance of his fellow-clergy or his parishioners—even as 
that intolerance has been shown. 

Personally, I believe that he has the right solution. I believe 
that the sooner the church gets out of politics and trying to 
enforce laws, and goes back to its real business of teaching morals 
and temperance, the better it will be, not only for the cause of 
temperance, but for the well-being of the church itself. And to 
this I will sign my name, so that if any one wants to get intolerant 
with me they can go ahead and try it. 

Raymond Goodspeed. 

Rutland, Vermont. 

* * 


A LOYAL AND DEVOTED MEMBER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been a member of the Universalist church of Decatur, 
Mich., for years. Our church has recently been sold. Nearly all 
of our members are dead or moved away, consequently the re- 
maining few were not able to keep it up. 

I have attended so many of our state and national conven- 
tions, seen, met and heard so many of the ministers of our faith, 
that I look forward to the coming of the Christian Leader every 
week with as much eagerness as though it were a letter from 
home. I have had the pleasure of spending the past six seasons 
in St. Petersburg, Fla., and with it the opportunity to hear Rev. 
Mr. Richards, now of Tarpon Springs, Fla., also Rev. Stanard 
Dow Butler of St. Petersburg, who is doing (with the assistance 
of his wife) a splendid work for our United Liberal Church there. 
I was very happy to become a member with fifty-four others on 
Easter Sunday. 

Minnie C. Day. 

Richland, Michigan. 


* * 


THE WAY TO DEBATE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read the last Leader with pleasure. Was not Dr. Gilroy’s 
article a model of courteous discussion? That is the way to do 
it. It makes differences of judgment forge the links of friend- 
ship. 

J 2 Ved OE 
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Human Values and Verities 
By Henry Osborn Taylor. (Macmillan.) 

Dr. Taylor, historian of human en- 
deavors, a student for many years of cul- 
ture in all its phases and an interpreter of 
varied achievements of the mind, finds 
himself impelled to reflect on all life has 
taught him and to seek for unifying ideas. 
His book tells us the result of his mature 
thought. It is in part autobiographical, 
since it frankly indicates what have been 
the successive positions he has reached 
and left behind. Already he had rejected 
the Christian faith before he entered Har- 
vard, yet he felt the need of God and he 
kept the habit of prayer. He found God 
called for in his scheme of life, necessary 
to an understanding of the world without 
and the world within. In early middle life 
he became ‘‘a believing Christian,’ three 
influences combining to bring about a 
definite alignment—his study of ancient 
civilization, with its obvious need and 
“vibrant expectancy,’ his reading of the 
gospels, and his love of a devoutly spiritual 
woman. For years the faith he achieved 
was a living energy within his nature, but 
he has passed on and ‘‘can no longer 
truthfully repeat even the Apostles’ Creed.”’ 

In the course of his chapters on history, 
science, philosophy, religion, art, and the 
active life, Dr. Taylor .offers interesting 
and illuminating comments on a very wide 
range of themes, from Newton’s principles 
to ‘Nirvana and from Stoicism to Words- 
worth. The book will be valued especially 
by those who have foltowed Dr. Taylor’s 
earlier interpretations of ancient ideals, 
the prophetic spirit, and the medieval 
mind. They will welcome the personal 
note which reveals their teacher as he 
thinks aloud for their benefit. 

ee 
The Confessions of a Puzzled Parson 
By Bishop Charles Fiske. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00.) 

Bishop Fiske is well known to general 
readers by his articles in various monthly 
journals as an outspoken critic of certain 
features of modern religious work. His 
chief contention is that much of it, even 
if it be work, is certainly not religious. 
His ‘‘Confessions’’ are a collection of es- 
says, several previously published, in 
which he pleads for reality in religion. To 
the goodly fellowship of the prophets, the 
glorious company of the apostles, and the 
noble army of martyrs we shall soon have 
to add the impatient pleaders for reality. 
“Dick” Sheppard in England and Bishop 
Fiske in America have much in common, 
and (as I suspect they know quite well) 
they are voicing what many who are inar- 
ticulate would like to say. 

Bishop Fiske protests against the capit- 
ulation of the church to the vices of our 
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age. For example, ‘‘we are standardizing 
religious education, standardizing paro- 
chial organization, professionalizing paro- 
chial service and encouraging a numberless 
throng of would-be workers to learn the 
professional patter of the particular de- 
partment in which they mean to offer 
their services—always at a price.’’ He is 
“sick to death of circulars and appeals,” 
and sees the peril to the clergy in the 
scattering of their energies and their neg- 
lect of their primary functions. He has 
found but one solution for the situation 
of the bombarded minister—to let some- 
body else do something. We do not expect 
the layman to neglect his business entirely 
to show his zeal for good causes. Why 
should the minister be expected to do so? 
And as he does not expect to do everything 
himself, so he will not expect other people 
to do more than himself, and therefore will 
not look for the accomplishment of the 
whole social programme all at once. 

The chapter devoted to Christian unity 
displays in a singular combination the wise 
leader who sees unity in terms of compre- 
hension and the complacent devotee of a 
single communion. He actually says, ““The 
whole movement of the present day’’— 
that is, towards unity—‘“‘received its im- 
pulse from us’’ (Episcopalians). The lib- 
erality of Anglicanism in what it deems 
non-essentials has made it impatient of the 
narrowness of denominationalism, we are 


‘told. But the author who writes thus of 


his own church can also reach the wisdom 
to say, ‘‘The surest way to advance it 
(unity) is by bravely recognizing facts and 
honestly meeting conditions . . . our real 
task is to make others understand the 
things we héld essential while we seek to 
appreciate the things which to them are 
equally valuable.’’ He rebukes the ‘‘ami- 
ability” of his own communion and the 
false charity which has impelled many 
within that and other communions to 
“assure each other that all of us are very 
much alike and that nothing really mat- 
ters.”” By implication we learn that the 
questions which must be faced (and which 
if honestly answered, must reveal the fu- 
tility of many current gestures in favor of 
unity) relate to the nature and function 
of the church. ‘“‘Are we actually agreed 
that any sort of a divinely commissioned 
ministry was really established for the 
continuance of the faith?’’ And the sacra- 
ments—“‘are they means of grace ordained 
by Christ? or beautiful ceremonies sanc- 
tioned by Him? or ancient rites dating 
from later days and evolved out of other 
religions?” . 
In a chapter entitled, “A Bishop Looks 
at the Church,’’ we are given a frank 
analysis of the minister’s problems. Bishop 
Fiske has been a parish minister himself 
and knows what a school of tact and train- 
ing in endurance a parish can be. He has 
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evidently lent a sympathetic ear to many 
of his clergy. He exposes the conditions 
which almost inevitably breed small-mind- 
edness in men who are not at the outset of 
unusual strength of character (and not 
endowed, we may perhaps add, with a 
sense of humor). Captious criticism and 
stolid unresponsiveness from their congre- 
gations, together with cramping anxieties 
in the face of life’s economic contingencies 
—these and other difficulties are shown in 
their effect on the ministers; and their 
own faults are as frankly dealt with. 
Besides his essays on ‘Saving Souls 
through Church Suppers,” ‘“‘The Church’s 
Loss of Prestige,’ and so forth, Bishop 
Fiske gives us his views on marriage and 
the home in the three last chapters. His 
programme for the church is simple but 
exalted. “I doubt whether the churches 
should give first emphasis to legislation— 
indeed, I am sure they should not... . 
The real cause of the divorce peril lies not 
in loose legislation, but in the undisci- 
plined, unsocialized, selfish wills of men 
and women in their superficial view of the 
purpose of life, in the consequent failure 
to realize that the family, to’ quote Dr. 
Peabody, ‘is not designed to make life 
easier but to make life better.’ The 
church’s real task is to lift high the ideal 
and to be patient in waiting for its slow 
acceptance through the regeneration of 


personalitites.” 
* * 


Some Timeless Messages of the 
Christian Faith ~ 


By Rey. Frederic W. Smith. (Published 
by the author, Newburgh, N. Y.) 
Helpful sermons preached in the Church 

of Our Father at Newburgh, N. Y. They 

deal with practical issues in everyday life, 
with the real meaning of the spiritual 
greatness of Jesus, and with personal re- 
ligion: nothing sensational, nothing con- 
troversial in purpose, finds a place in this 


’ little book. 


* * 


The Philosophy of Religion 


By Joseph P. MacCarthy. (Published by 
the author, Belmont, Mass.) 

Dr. MacCarthy assembles from many 
sources, ancient and modern, evidence to 
show that amazing progress has been made 
in the continuously progressive develop- 
ment of man’s thought upon ultimate 
questions. It is a noble faith that unifies 
the many testimonies recorded in this book. 

HT 8. ‘Bas: 


* * * 


Writing is not literature unless it gives 
to the reader a pleasure which arises not 
only from the things said, but from the 
way in which they are said; and that 
pleasure is only given when the words are 
carefully or curiously or beautifully put 
together into sentences.—Stopford Brooke. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


BLACKMER HOME ALUMNAE 
ASSOCIATION 


Quite recently, in Japan, there has been 
organized the Blackmer Home Alumnae 
Association. The members are girls living 
in and around Tokyo, and they maintain 
a keen interest in the Home and wish to 
do something for it. 

“Although there are more than forty 
girls in and around Tokyo,” Miss Bowen 
writes, “‘we’ve not been able to collect 
more than eleven at any one time, but we 
have been able in all to attract about 
eighteen or twenty old Home girls back to 
the Home. These girls have decided that 
they would like to do something for the 
Home that helped them, by helping or 
actually supporting some girl in it. So 
they started out to see if there wasn’t some 
way that they could earn some money. 
One of the Home graduates, a loyal, kind 
soul, gave an amount of money as a fund 
with which to start the purchase of ma- 
terials and as sort of an emergency fund. 
With this money the girls have purchased 
cloth for kimonos and have made up seven 
as a starter. The material used in some 
is cheap, but the girls thought it might be 
more easy to sell many cheap kimonos than 
a few expensive ones. 

“The girls proposed to make as many 
kimonos as they could and ask the Univer- 
salist women if they wouldn’t buy them 
or sell them. It seems to us that this is an 
excellent idea, even better than the idea 
of having the American women send things 
over here to sell. 

“The girls can supply kimonos of any 
price from $1.00 to $10.00 or even higher. 
They can make them of cotton, silk, or 
woolen materials.”’ 

The seven sample kimonos are here at 
Headquarters, and the prices range from 
$1.00 to $9.95, as Miss Bowen states. We 
will gladly send them to any Convention 
or to any Circle for display at fairs, etc., 
and we hope they will meet with a ready 
sale. It seems a very commendable thing 
for the girls to wish to support a girl in 
the Home which has meant so much to 
them in the past, and our part is to en- 
courage them by purchasing the kimonos 
and sending in orders for more. Miss 
Bowen advises us to allow two months 
and more if possible for the filling of orders. 


* * 


ON BOARD THE “SHINYO MARU”’ 


Miss Hathaway writes us on the morning 
of August 17, probably two days before 
arriving in Honolulu: “I am already two 
days and a quarter out—nothing but sea 
and sky,and both exquisitely beautiful to- 
day. The sea is almost like glass.” 

Miss Hathaway says her stateroom was 
filled with gifts and letters from her friends. 
Each message and each gift brought its 
store of happiness to her, and she asks if 


we can find room in our column to say 
“thank you”’ to all of her friends. “I wish 
I could write each Circle and each member 
a personal letter, but I am saving up my 
strength for the first strenuous days in 
Japan,” she writes. 

Miss Hathaway is in Japan now, and 
we are anxiously awaiting her first letter, 
which we know will be filled with joyous 
news of her beloved Japan. 

* * 


LOOKING AHEAD 


To Feb. 15, 1929, the date of the World 
Day of Prayer. We make this announce- 
ment early in the season so that more use 
can be made of the materials than ever 
before. Begin now to use the Seals, which 


can be obtained from Headquarters at 25 
cents per 100. A poster advertising the 
World Day of Prayer is all ready for use. 
It is 14 inches wide, 22 inches high; printed 
in black and two shades of red, price 10 
cents. Wouldn’t it be a good idea to obtain 
one for your church bulletin board? 


“23 


CAUSE AND CURE OF WAR 


It is urged by the Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War that every Circle 
devote at least one meeting during October 
co this most important question, and send 
to your State Depository, or if there is 
none, to the above mentioned committee, 
Room 1015 Grand Central Terminal Build- 
ing, New York City, two copies of the 
resolutions which have been approved by 
the National Committee. Copies of the 
resolutions can be secured at the above 
address. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


PLANS AND POLICIES 


As the Young People’s Department ap- 
pears for the first time in some months, it 
seems timely to explain the plans and 
policies that are to be used in editing it 
during this year. 

The plan is to make it interesting not 
only to the young people, by whom it is 
edited, but also to the older readers who 
are interested in the things that are being 
done by our young people, and by the 
young people of other groups and denomi- 
nations. 

For this reason it is planned to present 
material that will come under several dif- 
ferent headings. One group of articles will 
deal with the things that the Young 
People’s Christian Union is doing, with the 
new policies and ventures that are under- 
taken by the Executive Board, with the 
significant things that various local Unions 
are doing, with special services that are 
being rendered by certain Unions, and 
other events which prove our young people 
to be interested, alert, and working for the 
things in which they are interested. 

But the department is not to deal only 
with these concrete things that are being 
done by our own young people. It plans 
also to keep you in touch with other events 
which show the progress of that which has 
been, rightly or wrongly, termed the Youth 
Movement, as it has been developed both 
in America and in other countries. That 
is, we are to be interested in all of the 
things that young people are doing, since 
these are significant to us as an indication 
of the possibilities for all youth. 

Another group of articles which we plan 
to present will deal with the subject of the 
devotional meetings of our own young 
people. Not that we plan to present model 
devotional meetings,. nor outlines which 
might be of service in planning meetings, 
for that is done most admirably in the 


Devotional Department of Onward, But 
rather, when there is a topic which is of 
general interest, it will be our purpose to 
present the young people’s viewpoint on 
the subject so that people may know what 
our young people are studying, what they 
are thinking about, and what their attitude 
on various questions is. There are, among 
the Devotional Topics for this year, a num- 
ber which should prove to be most interest- 
ing to all of the people of our church. 

As other events of general interest arise 
they too will be treated in this depart- 
ment. A few of the outstanding decisions 
of the Executive Board’ at its mid-year 
board meeting; comments on interesting 
events which take place at state or sec- 
tional conventions; or a presentation of 
the viewpoint of the young people in regard 
to some matter under general discussion. 

In other words, to summarize the plans 
for the young people’s page, it is to be a 
page which presents the thoughts, the 
plans, the deeds, of young people every- 
where. It is not to be a “‘trade journal’ 
for young people only, but rather it is to 
be a means by which the older people of 
the church may know what young people 
are accomplishing, and thereby keep in 
touch with the things that are of interest 
to their young people, even though they 
do not have time to do this through follow- 
ing the material presented in Onward, the 
journal of the Universalist Young People. 

* * * 


The atrocious crime of being a young 
man, which the honorable gentleman has 
with such spirit and decency charged upon 
me, I shall neither attempt to palliate 
nor deny; but content myself with wish- 
ing that I may be one of those whose 
follies may cease with their youth, and 
not of that number who are ignorant in 
spite of experience.—Dr. Johnson (Pitt’s 
Reply to Walpole). 


Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
September 16-22. 
Miss Slaughter: 
September 16-22. Caribou, Oakfield, 
Bangor, and other points in Maine. 
Dr. Huntley: 
September 16-22. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


* * 


FOR THOSE WHO SELECT 
TEXT-BOOKS 

The introduction to Mrs. Galer’s pam- 
phlet entitled ‘‘A Graded List of Text- 
Books for the Church School”’ is so impor- 
tant that it deserves the widest possible 
reading. We reprint it here, hoping that 
it will influence many workers to study the 
entire publication. Copies may be had 
free of charge. 


Headquarters. 


Rutland, Vermont; 


Introduction 


The Aim in religious teaching should be:— 
1. To make the pupil in his own world 
aware of God. 
2. To arouse an immediate desire to fol- 
low Jesus’ way of living. 
38. To give some of the happiness of 
spiritual fellowship. 
The Tests of a religious text-book should 
be:— 
Does it give Knowledge 
Of the real Jesus as a leader? 
Of the Bible as modern scholars teach 
it? 
Of other sources of religious experi- 
ence? 
Does it Teach 
Loyalty to truth? 
World friendship? 
Does it Train 


In Christian social conduct at home? 


In personal service beyond the home? 
In finding God? 
In Choosing a Text-book 

1. Have a director, or committee of 
education, see that the course for each 
department passes the above tests, and 
that the school as a whole has a related 
curriculum. 

2. In. junior, intermediate, and senior 
departments, plan the courses for three 
years, making an orderly progress toward 
the aim of the department. Include at 
least one study of Jesus and one course on 
life situations in each department. 

8. Consider the ability and will-to-work 
of the teacher. 

4, Make the pupil who will use the book 
the first consideration. If the choice was 
not a good one, after fair trial, store the 
books for future use and order something 
else. This is true economy. 

5. Unless otherwise stated, the pupil’s 
material should be provided for every 
member of a class, and both the teacher’s 
and the pupil’s for the teacher. 
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LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
for 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
SCHOOLS 
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By Mary F. Slaughter 
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This is an eight-page pamphlet, * 
giving full information about study * 
courses either for classes or for indi- * 
vidual correspondents. = 
It outlines the courses required by * 
the International Council of Re- * 
ligious Education and tells just how * 
to proceed if better administration * 
and teaching are desired. Ba 
This is the season when training * 
classes ought to be organized. To * 
postpone “‘until some more con- * 
venient season’’ is a mistake of the * 
first order. a 
The pamphlet is free. Send fora * 
copy or, if you can use them to advan- * 
tage, for several copies. ‘a 
ip 
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6. The World Friendship note will be 
found especially in the courses marked 
with *. Such emphasis may be and most 
certainly should be given in many other 
courses. 

Since no books are ideal, and local 
conditions should always be considered, 
several texts are suggested for each grade, 
from which one is to be chosen in making 
up a course of study. All books and pic- 
tures should be ordered from the Univer- 
salist Publishing House, 176 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Mass. Prices given are 
subject to slight changes. 

The General Sunday School Associa- 
tion is always ready to serve with advice 
in selecting material for any school or class 
that presents special problems, if the re- 
quest is made with a statement of the 
difficulty. Samples of all books named 
may be secured (for inspection) from the 
Sunday School Loan Library. 


* * 


BETTER YET AT MURRAY GROVE 

“One of our finest’? Institutes is over 
and the delegates, more in number than in 
recent years, have returned to their homes 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 


York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Washing-. 


ton, D. C.,and New Jersey with a height- 
ened enthusiasm for the special work 
which is theirs. 

There was “something doing from first 
to last,’’ and it was all pervaded by the 
spirit of Murray Grove. Our recreation, 
under the direction of Eleanor Prescott, 
included a Get Acquainted Party, Stunt 
Night, Bridge, a Masquerade Party, trip 


to Atlantic City for a few, two sails on 
Barnegat Bay and bathing. 

Good food and happy companionship 
about the round dining-room tables added 
to our physical fitness. 

Two Sundays gave us the inspiration of 
the messages of Miss Earle and Dr. Hunt- 
ley, and furnished us with two church 
school services which one delegate said 
were the most helpful part of the Institute. 

A number of the delegates found most 
help from the morning devotions conducted 
by the faculty, visiting clergymen and our 
resident pastor, Rev. Robert Tipton. 

I did not attend either of Miss Prescott’s 
courses, but the young people who did car- 
ried away valuable helps for their Young 
People’s and Junior work—they told me so. 

Africa, its problems, and our own Race 
Relations are clearer to the women and 
men who attended Miss Earle’s ‘‘Friends 
of Africa’’ class. 

We all shared in Miss Enbom’s World 
Friendship, for besides her class periods 
she showed us pictures of the children of 
every land, and through demonstrations, 
maps and personal contacts made the work 
our church is doing in the South and Japan 
real to us in spite of the thunder and 
lightning. 

The study of the Old Testament under 
Miss Earle’s leadership was a joy, and 
sends us home to read that part of our 
Bibles with a new and finer appreciation 
and interest. 

Church School Administration inter- 
preted by our genial Dean, Dr. Huntley, 
will help us all to come nearer having one 
of the finest schools in our home towns 
because we have a clearer purpose in our 
work. 

Rah! Rah! Rah! for the Y. P. C. U. 
clinic, conducted by Wm. (Buddy) Settgas, 
and the Banquet, say the young people. 

The crowning feature of our Institute 
was the week-end visit of the Cushings and 
we enjoyed being the first to see Stella’s 
new Czech costume, hear the story of her 
visit to the home of her father and listen 
to her songs and the melody of her violin. 

The consecration service in the Potter 
House living room and chamber of prayer 
followed by the candle-light service in the 
Potter Meeting-house sent us forth to fol- 
low the gleam through the coming year. 

We hope many readers of this page will 
plan now to be a part of the Murray Grove 
Institute in 1929. 

Jennie Lois Ellis. 


* * 


When Betty came in from the children’s 
party she had attended her mother said: 
“Well, daughter, did you have a nice 
time?” 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Betty enthusiastically, 
“St was the best party I ever tasted.”— 
Boston Herald. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


So many important 
things have been occur- 
ring with the churches 
of Massachusetts this 
summer that it has not 
seemed like a vacation 
time. Not only have 
the usual number of 
places been holding ser- 
vices through the heated season, but in 
some of them really remarkable improve- 
ments have been wrought. Out in the old, 
historic church of Oxford, where Rey. 
Barron F. McIntire has ministered for the 
third season, nearly $700 has been ex- 
pended in preserving and beautifying the 
property. The building was treated to two 
coats of white paint. The blinds were 
painted green. An old bulk-head was re- 
moved. The large front windows were 
reset. New glass was placed in several 
windows, while inside the frames were 
given a new dressing of paint. The build- 
ing, inside and out, and the grounds have 
been made very attractive. * * The church 
in West Haverhill has been dealt with in 
much the same way. Considerable was 
done in repairing the steeple, the steps, 
and the roof. Bushes about the lot were 
removed. The building was brightened 
with two coats of paint. The cost of this 
work was about $400. Rev. E. V. Stevens 
of Saugus was the preacher in West Haver- 
hill this season. * * From Provincetown 
on the Cape even more remarkable things 
than these are to be reported. Rev. Cor- 
nelius Greenway of Taunton has been the 
minister there this summer. On Aug. 19 
next to the largest congregation in seven 
years was seen in the church. In the even- 
ing of the same day, 385 persons were 
present to see and hear the illustrated lec- 
ture, ““The King of Kings.”’ On a recent 
Sunday Dr. Albion preached in Province- 
town. The next day canvassers went about 
for pledges towards having Dr. Albion 
as permanent resident minister. Nearly 
every one trebled what he had habitually 
given. Here is a church, closed for years, 
to be open all the year with its own leader, 
and that leader one of the best ministers 
of the entire denomination. A correspon- 
dent from Provincetown writes that when 
taunted with the remark that the cor- 
respondent “believes everything is pos- 
sible,’ the answer should be: ‘‘It is. Only 
see what has been done here in a few 
years, and done easily. We have bought a 
lot of land for $5,000, restored a pulpit at 
‘2 cost of $1,700, have a new carpet, and a 
memorial fund of $2,000. Now we have 
one of the best ministers in the denomina- 
tion. Are we dead? Weare not.’’ As the 
youngsters say, “That is the spirit.” If 
we had a will to go ahead like that in each 
place, what a story we would have to tell 
in a very few years! Dr. Albion will begin 


his work in Provincetown on Sept. 30. 
That will be Rally Day on the Cape. A 
recognition service for Dr. Albion will be 
held about the middle of October. * * 

What is taking place in the Hardwick 
church is not very different from the ex- 
periences in Provincetown. Through the 
summer such preachers as Dr. Lowe, Dr. 
Tomlinson, Dr. Huntley, Mr. Rouillard, 
Mr. Paige, Mr. Gerrish and Mr. Leonard 
were heard. Interest is keen and the one 
thought common to all is that a wise, tact- 
ful, up-to-date minister should be settled 
in this beautiful village in the middle sec- 
tion of the state. Our church in Hardwick 
is a fine piece of colonial architecture. The 
beauty of its rich mahogany pulpit is 
equaled in very few churches in New Eng- 
land. Here is a church which has been in 
a federation for fourteen years. Now it 
launches out, practically as a new move- 
ment, to minister to its people and to serve 
the community in a manner and with a 
message befitting the present day. Hard- 
wick is co-operating finely with the Super- 
intendent in the plan to have a minister 
settled before many weeks. A church 
school is soon to be started. * * Rev. H, 
W. Haynes of Southbridge has something 
novel in the way of an announcement of 
the opening of his church for the fall 
season. It is really a church calendar, but 
it is cut and folded to be sent by post quite 
like a regular letter. Write Mr. Haynes, 
you ministers who want to see something 
different, and secure a sample of this unique 
folder. More than the attractiveness and 
uniqueness of the calender itself, however, 
are some of the items it contains. Here is 
one: “On Sept. 9 we will return to a 
church building of which we may be proud. 
It looks now like what it is—a fine old 
colonial meeting-house. In its two coats 
of white, green blinds in the belfry, green 
doors, black sash, and the red brick base- 
ment story changed to gray, it is really a 
thing of beauty. It has elicited expressions 
of approval, and has been the topic of a 
favorable editorial in the local daily.’’ We 
congratulate Mr. Haynes and his people 
upon this evidence of new life and pros- 
perity. From his announcement, we also 
learn that Mr. and Mrs. Haynes have 
spent most of the summer vacationing 
right at home. But the parson certainly 
put in some of the time well, for he read 
twenty-six books, besides magazines and 
papers. The books ranged from Ludwig’s 
“The Son of Man” through Pupin’s ‘‘The 
New Reformation’ and Durant’s ‘““Tran- 
sition’’ to Dreiser’s “‘American Tragedy”’ 
and “The Canary Murder Case.’’ The 
Southbridge congregation will get the bene- 
fit of a vacation like that. * * We wish 
we might keep right on telling of good 
things, similar to the above, concerning a 
dozen other places in the state. No doubt 


other churches have made improvements, 
and done other wonderful things, but 
honesty and completeness compel us to 
state that in not all sections are a‘Tairs so 
fortunate with our churches. In two small 
places our churches have recently ceased 
to function. Word comes that our old 
church in Westminster closed its doors on 
Sept. 1. The one writing us said: ‘“‘We 
are closing the church simply because there 
is not a sufficient‘ number of interested 
Universalists to carry on the services. We 
have money, but not folks. The Univer- 
salists who come to town do not unite with 
us because we are such a small congrega- 
tion.”’ It is reported that should Univer- 
salist services cease in Westminster for any 
considerable time, the property and funds 
will revert to interests other than those of 
our church. It does seem that by this 
time persons who leave property for the 
church they love would see that it is so 
safeguarded as to continue to serve that 
church through all changes and vicissi- 
tudes. With us as with other denomina- 
tions, churches may come and churches 
may go, but our Conventions go on through 
generations, and funds left with the Mas- 
sachusetts Convention are so carefully 
handled and the accounts so thoroughly 
examined that there is slight chance indeed 
for failing to carry out the thought and 
wishes of those who establish such funds. 
For quite a number of years the preacher 
at Westminster has been the minister of 
the Gardner church. The closing at West- 
minster, therefore, hurts us in a double 
way. In addition to its, own closing, the 
Gardner church will feel the loss of its sup- 
port. * * In another place, too, one of our 
smaller churches has ceased its separate 
life. Down on the Cape, Rev. Thomas 
Cross, our able minister at Orleans, has 
been preaching to the small congregations 
at Eastham. These congregations had 
grown so few in numbers that it was con- 
sidered unwise to require Mr. Cross to 
make the journey Sunday after Sunday 
to Eastham. The people at Eastham will 
hereafter go over to Orleans and unite 
with the congregation there. * * A very 
gracious act upon the part of a sister 
denomination is that of the directors of 
the Library Association of the Congrega- 
tional Church in voting to extend to min- 
isters and laymen of the Universalist 
Church the unrestricted and permanent 
use of the great Congregational Library, 
both for circulation and reference purposes. 
We hope our group of ministers in the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting and all others 
will show their appreciation of this gener- 
ous offer by visiting the Congregational 
Library and making full use of the courtesy 
so finely proffered. * * With the first fall 
issue of “The Message,’’ Dr. Tomlinson’s 
little church paper, is enclosed to each 
member of the parish a card on which are 
printed the dates of all the Sundays of the 
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church year from Sept. 9, 1928, to June 30, 
1929. After each date is a space in which 
the parishioner is to note his attendance 
at the services of the church. Here is a 
bright idea. It will be interesting to study 
these cards at the end of next June. * * 
The most important activities which have 
occurred anywhere in the state through the 
summer, however, have been those in con- 
nection with the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boston. The members of the State 
Executive Committee and the Superin- 
tendent have been in conference each week 
on one or another phase of the big pro- 
gram which is being worked out for this 
new venture of our faith. There has been 
no real vacation for the Superintendent. 
He feels, nevertheless, that it has been a 
summer decidedly worth while in the prog- 
ress thus far made. The big property on 
Boylston Street is within the next month 
or two to become a veritable center of 
social and religious enterprises. Sunday 
services will be resumed on Sept. 30. On 
that day Dr. van Schaick is to be the 
preacher. Others will supply the pulpit 
on Oct. 7 and 14. Dr. Roblin will be the 
preacher on Oct. 21 and 28. It is the plan 
for the two ministers, Dr. Lowe and Mr. 
Greenway, to appear together in the ser- 
vices on the first Sunday of November. 
Mr. Greenway will begin his pastorate 
with the first of October. That month will 
be utilized to rally the forces at the Church 
of the Redemption, to organize the work- 
ing factors, and to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the real problems which 
lie ahead. It is a full-sized task which is 
before the ministers of the new project. 
They realize this as well as do the members 
of the Executive Committee. The budget 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Edwin Earle, nephew of Rev. A. Ger- 
trude Farle, drew the beautiful design 
of an American child for the cover of the 
August number of the American Legion 
Monthly, and has contributed a pen andink 
sketch of an immigrant child for the 
October issue. 


Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., of 
New Haven, Conn., Mrs. Fischer and Miss 
Martha Fischer returned to the United 
States the last week in August on the 
steamship Thuringia of the Hamburg- 
America Line. Sailing early in June, they 
spent the summer in Ireland, Scotland, 
England, France, Switzerland and Ger- 
many. 


“Universalism,” a four-page monthly 
publication of the Church of Our Father, 
Detroit, has made its appearance. It is 
published by the publicity committee of 
the First Universalist Church “in the 
interests of Universalism, its church, its 
faith and its cause.” Frank E. Dickie is 
editor and chairman of the committee. 
The main articles in the September issue 


for such an enterprise will be stupendous. 
While the Convention intends to stand 
whole-heartedly behind the men it has 
called to lead, it is the thought of all that 
the interest in the big movement will be 
so great and so willing that the work 
within the next two or three years will 
become not only self-supporting but be 
able to contribute financially, as well as 
otherwise, to denominational interests, and 
to the civic, charitable, and benevolent 
concerns of the community. A church 
which lives for itself and upon itself 
shrivels and dies. That is a law of life. 
The Church of the Redemption must as 
fast as it is possible become great by the 
amount of service which it renders. * * 
Still there are a large number of vacant 
pastorates in the state. As already noted, 
Monson, Marlboro and Provincetown have 
selected new leaders and are ready to start 
off happily at the beginning of the season. 
Here are, however, Annisquam, Hardwick, 
New Bedford, Framingham, Springfield 
Second, and North Weymouth. To these 
will be added soon Gardner and Beverly. 
Mr. Ratcliff of Beverly has been engaged 
as full-time teacher at Tufts College, and 
will go from the field he has occupied for 
the past three years. Mr. Ayer, pastor at 
Gardner, has just resigned. With the ex- 
ception of Beverly there is not a parish in 
the list which expects to pay above $1,800 
per year for its minister. Practically all 
of them, too, ask for young men. The re- 
quest is for college-trained, well balanced, 
capable men, who are acknowledged to be 
worth really $2,500 to $3,000, and the 
churches will try to raise in each case 
$1,800 for such a man. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


are: Coming Events, Your Moderator 
Says—, Universalism Stated, and an 
article by Dr. Adams on ‘Vacation 
Awheel.’’ 


Rey. and Mrs. William Wallace Rose 
are now installed in their new home, 21 
King Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Mr. Lawrence W. Abbott, student 
pastor at Methuen, Mass., is spending a 
week in the early part of September in the 
hospital, where he has had his tonsils re- 
moved. 


Rey. Orin Stone, new minister at Mon- 
son, Mass., was at Headquarters on Thurs- 
day, Sept. 6, becoming acquainted with 
some of our official family and getting 
materials for his church school and Y. P. 
CU. 


Rey. Frank D. Adams, D. D., Presi- 
dent of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, announced the following topics for 
September: Sept. 9, ‘““The Great Day of 
the Lord.’’ Sept. 16, “The Business of 
Fixing Things.’”’ Sept. 23, “John Bunyan,” 
in commemoration of the three hundredth 


anniversary of his birth. Sept. 30, ‘‘Will 
It Work in 1928?” The faith of a hundred 
years ago and now. 


Finding it necessary to extend somewhat 
his vacation season, Dr. Charles Conklin 
of Canton and Foxboro, Mass., is having 
supplies in his pulpit through September 
and October. Dr. Huntley preached in 
Canton on Sept. 9, and Dr. van Schaick 
will supply on Sept. 16. 


The prize of $500 offered by the Church 
Touring Guild, which is associated with 
the Free Church Touring Guild of London, 
for the best essay on ‘“‘Travel as a Means 
of Promoting International Good-will,’’ 
has been awarded to Rey. L. O. Williams 
of Buffalo. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, First Church.—Rev. Wil- 
liam Couden, pastor. On Sept. 2, the pul- 
pit was occupied by Thomas B. Payne of 
Brooklyn, Conn., formerly an active and 
successful minister in our denomination. 
At the close of the sermon Mr. Payne was 
received into the membership of First 
Church by the pastor. In spite of its being 
the Labor Day week-end there was a good. 
congregation, a large proportion of whom 
remained to partake of holy communion. 
During August the Beneficent Congrega- 
tional Church joined with us in our church. 
Mr. Couden spent all the month in the 
city, and because so many ministers were 
away on vacation he was called upon to 
serve on many occasions for persons out- 
side our parish. The Sunday school re- 
opened Sept. 9, and First Church will soon 
be carrying on at its usual rate in all 
departments. 

* * 


THREE YEARS’ WORK 


Three years of work in Greater Boston 
were reviewed at the League of Neighbors 
luncheon Conference Thursday noon, Sept. 
6, at 398 Boylston Street. This was the 
first meeting of the League’s fourth year 


in Boston, which began Sept. 1. Charles 
and Eugenia Weller, Greater Boston 
Executives, were the speakers. Plans for 


the new year were discussed by repre- - 
sentatives of the 120 men and women who 

constitute the thirty-one organized com- 

mittees of the Boston League. 

Four hundred and twenty-four meetings, 
with a total attendance of 39,793, have 
been held during the past three years. 
These include 129 Thursday Luncheon 
Conferences, attendance 3,997; ten Fel- 
lowship of Faiths, attendance 7,600: 
and three presentations of Interpretative 
Plays, attendance 3,000. 

Notable achievements during the past 
year include ‘‘Greater Boston’s First 
League of Neighbors Festival and Bazaar,” 
Oct. 29, 1927, which drew together at 
Mechanics Hall thirty-one races, fifty- 
four organizations and 1,700 participants. 

On “Inauguration Day,’’ March 4, 
1928, the League’s new “Inter-Racial, 
Inter-Religious, Neighborly Center’? was 
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opened at 398 Boylston Street, second 
floor, where, in the first twelve weeks, 
forty-two meetings were held, with an 
attendance of 1,655. 

Incorporation under Massachusetts law 
was achieved in June, 1928, under the full 
name, “The Three-fold Movement — 
League of Neighbors, Fellowship of Faiths, 
Union of East and West (Incorporated).”’ 
The organization is described as ‘‘Educa- 
tional, Religious, Philanthropic; Local, 
National and International; Not for profit 
but for Service.’”’ Its purpose, stated in the 
Articles of Incorporation, is: ‘To build 
bridges of appreciation and neighborliness 
across the chasms of misunderstanding 
and prejudice between people of all races, 
nationalities, religions, classes, conditions 
and convictions, throughout the world.” 

In New York City, Philadelphia and 
London this ‘‘Three-fold Movement” has 
headquarters and activities similar to 
those of Greater Boston. The Union of 
East and West began in London, England, 
in 1910. The League of Neighbors started 
in Elizabeth, New Jersey, in 1920. The 
Fellowship of Faiths was created in 1924 
by the uniting of the other two. 


* * 


A MESSAGE FROM YOUR 
MINISTER 


A professed atheist stood on the top of 
a hill under the sweet sunshine, viewing 
the glorious beauty of woods, lakes, rivers, 
farms, villages, and said ‘‘How much there 
is to .be thankful for.” ‘Thankful to 
whom?” asked his friend. 

In the most common observations and 
simple duties of life we acknowledge and 
express the need of God, upon whom we 
rely. But that reliance does not make our 
responsibility less. God supplies us with 
daily bread, but not without labor on our 
part. He gives us brains; we must acquire 
knowledge. He bequeaths to us a loving 
nature; we must foster, train, develop love. 
He bestows upon us a sense and feeling of 
righteousness; we, by our endeavor, gain 
righteousness. We must “work out our 
own salvation.” 

This reliance linked to our endeavor 
makes us hopefully happy, for we know our 
effort is justified and not in vain. Hope- 
fulness is the mainspring which keeps in 
motion the wheels of our activity. A great 
many persons, lacking this motor power, 
get pessimistic, despondent, gioomy, sour; 
they wonder at their own unhappiness and 
apparent uselessness. A jeweler reports 
that during the year one clock has been 
brought to him seven times for repairs, 
and each time all it needed was—winding! 
Too many people need the same treatment, 
a winding up of the mainspring of success- 
ful endeavor—a cheerful, hopeful, bright 
outlook, and then the days run smoothly 
by. 


Brethren, ours is a Church of Good . 


Cheer. It offers a religion of hopefulness, 
happiness; God wants us to be happy. 
One of Joseph’s Lincoln’s old sea captains 


on Cape Cod described his partner by say- 
ing: ‘“‘When Zoeth gets real happy he al- 
ways begins to feel sinful.’’ That is a 
perverted idea of religion; your church 
and its services, your religion, should make 
you happy. 

Ours is a religion of hopefulness. A 
religion which brings courage and strength 
to us, because we believe ‘‘that all things 
are working together for good,’’ though we, 
with our limited, finite vision do not see it. 
Our religion, however, begins where knowl- 
edge leaves off. 

No discovery of science will bring within 
our vision the ground on which Hope ulti- 
mately rests. No reach of learning will 
ever serve to make into knowledge what, 
from its very nature, is only faith. 

Your church teaches that good will mas- 
ter evil, right overthrow wrong. That 
God will win. This will be accomplished 
not through miracle but through the estab- 
lished laws of God working through us 
humans. “The very stars in their courses’’ 
fight against evil. 

You need your church. You need the 
courage, strength, serenity of mind, the 
peace of God in your soul, which it gives. 
Its absent treatment, however, is of very 
little value. Your presence at its services 
is your part in the contract. Attend its 
services; have a larger part in its activi- 
ties; co-operate with others; unite in a 
larger work. The dividends are assured 
and will never fail. You can receive much 
from your chureh if you try; the only 
failure in life is in not trying.— Ulysses 
Sumner Milburn, in the Everett Enlightener. 

* * 


WORK OUT YOUR OWN 
SALVATION 


J. L. Dowson 


The church catechism teaches us that 
God can do whatever He will, which few 
people dispute, but it is experience that 
shows what God does, rather than what 
He is able to do. To those who rely on 
the church catechism the unusual stories 
in the Bible offer little difficulty; to those 
who accept the experience of the human 
race as a guide, the stories are not so easy 
of belief. When we are young and unre- 
flective we can swallow whatever our re- 
ligious teachers tell us as easily as the 
whale swallowed Jonah, but when we grow 
older, more experienced and less gullible, 
we learn to rely more upon what God does 
than upon what we are told He can do. 
No doubt many people since Jonah’s day 
have been swallowed by whales and other 
denizens of the deep, but not at one gulp, 
and few, if any, have ever returned to tell 
the tale. Religion is not helped, but hin- 
dered, by stultifying the few brains with 
which nature has endowed us. We live in 
a very practical world, and it is the actual, 
and not the imaginary, which ought to 
concern us most. That God might do 
many things which He does not do is ap- 
parent to everybody—as for instance stop 
war, enforce the Eighteenth Amendment, 


and eliminate rotten politics—and it ought 
to be equally apparent from the teaching 
of experience that the only way that God 
ever does things is by and with human 
co-operation. God suppiies the power for 
human beings to use. There is not an evil 
existing to-day that can not be destroyed, 
and that God does not wish to destroy, 
but evils will cease only when the human 
and divine work together. ‘‘Work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling, for 
it is God which worketh in you both to 
will and to do of His own good pleasure.” 
* * 
LABOR DAY WEEK-END AT 
MURRAY GROVE 
(Continued from page 1154) 

periences in the land of her parents, and 
then played some of the music on her 
violin, followed by the singing of their 
songs. Mrs. Walter Gabell accompanied 
her on the piano. 

A very impressive consecration service 
followed at the Potter Mansion, after 
which we went to the Old Potter Meeting- 
house for the benediction. We marched 
from the meeting-house to the Murray 
Grove House carrying lighted candles and 
singing “Follow the Gleam.” 

Monday morning it was raining,so many 
of the guests left early for their homes. 
Others stayed and when the weather 
cleared went for a sail before going home. 

During the week the Institute had a 
registration of thirty-eight, which was in- 
creased to fifty-one over the week-end. 
This is a new record for Murray Grove. 

Those who had come to Murray Grove 
for the first time were so favorably im- 
pressed that they signified their intention 
to come back again next year. 

We are indeed grateful to the Murray 
Grove Association, the Institute faculty 
and the resident pastor for having made 
our stay a pleasant one. Murray Grove is 
getting better and better every year. 

W.R.S. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


Sept. 23-26. Maine State Convention, Auburn and 
Lewiston. 


Sept. 24-26. Illinois State Convention, Galesburg. 
Sept. 28-30. Indiana State Convention, Indian- 
apolis. 


Oct. 2. New Hampshire Universalist State Con- 
vention, Nashua, N. H. 

Oct. 4-7. Minnesota State Convention, Tuttle 
Church, Minneapolis. 

Oct. 9, 10, 11. New York State Convention, 
at Perry. 

Oct. 17. Kansas State Convention, Salina. 

* * 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The one hundredth annual session of the Maine 
Universalist Convention will be held in Auburn 
and Lewiston, Sept. 23-26, 1928, for the election 
of officers for the ensuing year and the transaction 
of any other business that may legally come before 
it. wat 

The sessions of this Centennial Convention will 
open with a mass meeting on Sunday evening, Sept. 
23, at which the principal address will be given by 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, of Washington, D. C., on 
“The Historic Genius of the Universalist Church.” 
The sessions of Sunday evening and Monday, in- 
cluding the centennial banquet on Monday eve- 
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ning, will be held in the Elm St. Universalist Church, 
Auburn. The sessions of Tuesday and Wednesday 
will be held in the First Universalist Church, Lewis- 
ton. On Tuesday evening the Convention Mass 
Meeting will be addressed by Dr. Frank D. Adams, 
of Detroit, Mich., President of the General Con- 
vention. 

The Maine Universalist Convention was organ- 
ized in Lewiston, June 24, 1928. 

The Auburn and Lewiston parishes unite in a 
cordia) invitation to all Universalists of Maine to 
attend. Lodging and breakfast will be furnished. 

Stanley Manning, Secrelary. 
Fa 
SUMMER SERVICES AT KING'S CHAPEL 


Sept. 16 and 23. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Mead- 
ville Theological School. 
Sept. 30. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. 
Union services with the First Church every Sun- 
day at 10 a. m. 
ae 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The ninety-first annual session of the Illinois Uni- 
versalist Convention and auxiliary bodies will be held 
at Galesburg, Ili., Sept. 24-26, 1928. Y. P. C. U. 
Convention Sept. 21-23, 1928. 

Stanley D. Tilney, President. 
ms 

NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Seth R. Brooks 
to Massachusetts, and to Rev. George H. Thor- 
burn, Jr., to Rhode Island. Transfers dated Sept. 
4, 1928. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF MINNE- 
SOTA 

The sixty-third annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Minnesota and auxiliary bodies 
will be held at Tuttle Universalist Church, Blais- 
dell and 27th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 4 
to 7, 1928, inclusive. The convention will be called 
to order Thursday at 10 a. m., for the hearing of 
reports, election of officers, and any other such 
business as may come before the convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
* * : 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 

Preachers at the Union Summer Services: 

Sept. 16. Rev. Robert MacDonald, D. D. 

Sept. 23. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

The Second Church, the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, the Church of the Disciples and Arlington Street 
Church unite in the conduct of these services. 

*' * 
CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 

The Clara Barton Birthplace at North Oxford 
is located among the beautiful hills and woods of 
centrai Massachusetts and easily accessible by 
auto or trolley car. The closing of the summer 
camps makes available four good furnished rooms 
and bath completely supplied with everything 
except table and bed linen and silver. An ideai 
place for an autumn vacation at low cost. Rental 
$10 per week, or $2 per day. Apply to the W. N. 
M. A., 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. Tele- 
phone Clara Barton Birthplace, Oxford 11-14. 

* * 
INDIANA STATE CONVENTION 

The eighty-first annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Indiana will be held in Central Uni- 
versalist Church, Indianapolis, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, Sept. 28, 29 and 30, 1928, beginning at 1 
p. m., Friday, for the hearing of reports, the election of 
officers and the transaction of such business as may 
come before it. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 


Amendments 


Notice is hereby given that at the regular annual 
session of the Universalist Convention of Indiana, 
to be held in the Central Universalist Church, In- 
dianpolis, Sept. 28, 29, and 30, the following amend- 
ment will be voted upon: 

“The Convention shall meet annually on the first 
Friday in October, unless otherwise ordered by the 
Executive Board.” 


This amendment, if carried by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present, will be substituted for 
Section 1, of Article VI, of the By-Laws of said 
Convention. 

John F. Clifford, Trustee. 
* * 


KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVE NTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will meet 
in annual session at 1 p. m., Oct. 17, 1928, in Plym- 
outh Unitarian Chureh, Salina, Kansas, for the 
receiving of reports, the election of officers and the 
transaction of such other business as may be brought 
regularly before it. A 

James Houghton, Secretary. 
* * 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


The 108d annual session of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will be held in the Uni- 
versalist Church, Perry, N. Y., Oct. 10 and 11, 1928, 
for the election of officers and the transaction of such 
other business as may legally come before this body. 

John M,. Atwood, President. 
* * 
NEW YORK SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 

The twentieth annual session of the New York 
State Universalist Sunday School Association will 
be held im Perry, N. Y., on Oct. 8 and 9, 1928, for 
the receiving of reports, election of officers, con- 
ferences on Religious Education, and any business 
that may properly come before this organization. 

Ine E. Warner, Secretary. 
* * 
PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 


On Monday, Sept. 24, the Presidents’ Council 
of the Women’s Universalist Missionary Association 
of Massachusetts, will be held with Miss Ruth Hersey 
at Bethany Union, 14 Worcester St., Boston. 

The session will open at 10.30 a. m., with the 


WOODSTOCK, VT. 
When in Woodstock, visit the Woodstock 


Craft Shop, at the home of Mrs. M. G. 
Canfield. 


Open from June 5th to October r5th 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days ata time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth BE. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


MAKES MONEY FOR CHURCHES 


In a quiet and simple way my 22 Original, Qual- 
ity Greeting Cards, in Gift Box for $1.00, can 
make several hundred dollars for your Society, 
Guild or Auxiliary. No investment. Pay after sale 
is over. Exclusive representation given early ap- 
plicants. Write today for “Church Greeting Card 
Plan” to---CHARLEY C. SCHWER, “The 
Greeting Card Man,”’ 181 Elm St., WestSeld, Mass. 


luncheon at 12.30. The afternoon program will be 
at 1.45. 

The President and chairmen of departments will 
outline their plans for the year’s work and the mem- 
bers will have an opportunity to hear about the In- 
stitutes at Northfield, Ferry Beach and Murray 
Grove, and the Clara Barton Home “Future.” 

Be sure that your Circle has its president and one 
other member there. Please notify Miss Ruth Hersey, 
14 Worcester St., Boston, of your intention to be 
present, that she may make reservation for you for 
the luncheon, which will be 75 cents per plate. 

Lida Putnam Huntley, 
For the Committee. 


No Man Is Well Read— 
if he is ignorant of the 


Send for Catalog 


BIBL or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


REBUILT MIMEOGRAPHS 


No. 78 Self-feeding 
Model, with Supplies 
$95 
No. 77 Hand Fed 
Model, with Supplies 
$75 
Older Models $30 up 


ve Liberal Terms 
SUPPLIES and SERVICE 
For MIMEOGRAPHS, NEOSTYLES, ETC. 


THE OFFICE APPLIANCE CO. 
191-195 Devonshire St., Boston 


Dr. MacCarthy’s New Book 


See Dr. Speight’s review in this issue of the “Leader” 


The Philosophy of Religion 


by 
Joseph P. MacCarthy, A.M., Ph.D. 


with an introduction by 


Albert C. Dieffenbach 


Here are twelve chapters which give a clear, concise 
exposition of the relation between science, philosophy, 
and religion. 


Current Comment 
Boston 


Alhert C. Dieffenbach, Editor: “It is a true transcript of 
what the ever-growing minds of spiritual thinkers are 
saying to this oe 

London 


H. Bodel Smith, Editor: “Whoever reads this book, 
which is a strong appeal to reason and experience, will 
have his religious faith powerfully strengthened.” 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Lewis C. Carson, Ph.D.: “Vital issues, admirably pre- 
sented —rationally theistic, essentially Christian, and 
yet thoroughly in accord with the highest and best in 
modern science.” 


The chapters are: 


A New Declaration of Independence 
Knowing the Unknowable 

The Romance of World Building 
The Culture of the Cave Man 
Accepting the Universe Philosephically 
Does Death End All? 

The Bible, A Progressive Revelation 
The Messianic Hope 

Essential Christianity 

Creedal Chr stianity 

Saving the Soul of America 
Strategic Certainties in Religion 


Price $1.50 For Sale by 


The Beacon Press, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street - - - Boston 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 


79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A “Perin’”’ booklet, edition’ de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 

The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 

Christian Register. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS. W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


. THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offera ox 
ceptional advantages for eae training, with 
laboratory practise. 


Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, MM. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration, 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


401 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoole 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mass. 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


College Course 


Two Years 
Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports --Gymnasium 
Tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, indoor golf, archery 
A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 
Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


=] 
Crackling 


“Is it true that you have broken of 
your engagement?”’ queried the inquisitive 
visitor. 

The young man addressed shook his 
head mournfully. 

“No,” he said, “I didn’t break it off.” 

“Oh, she broke it off, then?” 

The young man again shook his head. 

“But it is broken off, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes,’ explained the moody one with 
delicacy. ‘‘She told me what her milliner’s 
bill was, and I told her how much a week I 
got. Then our engagement just sagged in 
the middle, and gently dissolved.’’—An- 


swers. 
Po 5 


’ 


“T have seen better days, sir,’’ whined 
a beggar, as he approached a prosperous 
looking man. 

‘Well,’ replied the gentleman-who- 
didn’t-fall-for-the-old-gaff, “I don’t think 
so much of this weather myself,’ and con- 
tinued on his way.—American Legion 
Monthly. 

* * 

Customer: “I want to buy a plow.” 

Clerk: ‘I’m sorry, sir, but we don’t 
carry plows.” 

Customer: “This is a fine drug store!’’— 
Judge. 


~ * 
Boll: “‘How can I teach a girl to swim?”’ 

Wevil: ‘Take her to the beach, lead her 
in, put your arms around her—” 

Boll: “But she’s my sister.’’ 

Wevil: ‘‘Aw, push her in.””—Exchange. 

* * 

One Sunday morning the minister of the 
village church in rural Georgia introduced 
his sermon in the following manner: 

“My beloved, there’s three points to my 
sermon this morning—the introspection, 
the spontanification and the whoop-it-up. 
Because of short time given me to preach, 
I’s going to omit the introspection and the 
spontanification, and whoop-it-up.’’—EFx- 
change. 

* * 

It was past midnight and the ominous 
tramp of heavy feet was heard on the 
stairs. “‘What is that?” she cried, clinging 
to her airman lover. 

“Sounds like your father coming down 
out of control,’’ he replied in the jargon of 
his profession.—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Customer: “‘Have I the pleasant ex- 
pression you require?” 

Photographer: ‘Perfectly, sir.’’ 

Customer: “‘Then shoot quick: it hurts 
my face.’’-—Churchman. 

* = 

Mrs. Brown: “But, Magnolia, if you 
would put your mind on your work a little 
more I am sure that you would do better.” 

Magnolia: ‘Yes, ma’am, but if Ah put 
maw mind on maw work as much as you is 
continually tellin’ me to Ah wouldn’t be 
able to think of nothin’ else.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 
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FOR RALLY DAY 


RALLY DAY TARGET INVITATION 
POST CARD No. 90 


In a setting of autumnal woodland foliage is a 
target, reproduced in alternating circles of red, 
white and blue. On this is: “Do not miss Rally 
Day next Sunday.” An arrow is also shown with 
“Count on Me” lettered on its feathered end, its 
tip penetrating the center of the target, in which 
appears “In our School.”” The members are further 
urged to help the school to “Hit the mark in attend- 
ance.”” 

Price $1.25 per hundred. 


RALLY DAY SLOGAN SOUVENIR BUTTON 
Celluloid Pin Back Actual Size 


This may serve as a beautiful memento of the 
Raliy Day occasion. 

The design, which is lithographed in bright colors, 
reflects the world-wide interest in the airplane. 
The stirring slogan helps school spirit. 


Price $2.00 per hundred. 


BASEBALL HOME PLATE RALLY DAY 
INVITATION No. 92 


This reproduces the arm of one of our star Ameri- 
can League Baseball pitchers putting the ball across 
the home plate. The message calls upon the mem- 
bers to “Step up and put it (the Sunday school) 
across.”” 

Price $1.25 per hundred. 


RALLY DAY TRAFFIC TOWER INVITATION 
POST CARD No. 91 


The tower is situated on an impressive city high- 
way, which is marked off for traffic separation. A 
broad arrow laid across the highway directs atten- 
tion to a Sunday school building. A very effective 
use is made of the traffic tower signals “To Go and 
Stop.” 

Price $1.25 per hundred 


SPECIAL POST CARDS 
With appropriate designs and messages for small 
children. 

Price $1.25 per hundred. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Which Way? 
A Study of 
Universalists and Universalism 


By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with its 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 


theology.” 


Price, $1.00 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


